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WITH A BOER AMBULANCE IN NATAL. 
BY G. 0. MOORHEAD, L.R.C.P. 


II, 


THE following morning, November 3rd, I rode over to Schalk 
Burger’s camp, and from there to the Hoofd laager and the base 
hospital established at Pepworth’s farm in charge of Dr. Lill- 
prop. Long Tom now no longer fired in lonely state. To 
every one of his shots three naval shells came crashing back in 
rapid reply. The shooting was pretty good, though mostly high ; 
and the huge clouds of earth thrown up and the greenish fumes 
told us that the celebrated lyddite was in use—a circumstance 
which gladdened me a bit, and correspondingly depressed the 
Boers, who now found guns opposed to them as good as their own. 

Lillprop had many interesting details to give me. Like every 
other foreigner he was distrusted and disliked by the Boers, and in 
return his contempt for them was only surpassed by his contempt 
for the British generalship. He told me that although Dr. Hohls 
was a commissioned officer of the artillery not an officer nor a 
burgher-had attended his funeral on Tuesday, at which only a 
few medical friends had been present. He added that when 
General Joubert had a headache he would send up to stop the 
firing from the long-range gun. 

On the Sunday we learned that there was a forty-eight hours’ 
armistice, to allow the hospital and women and children to be 
removed from Ladysmith to Intombi. In the afternoon General 
Iouis Botha, returning from a council of war at the Hoofd laager, 
called me aside and told me that some questions about Red Cross 
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men had been mooted, and he asked me whether I was quite stre 
that all my men were keeping neutral. I replied that I was 
certain they were, for though they were all British subjects they 
knew too well the risk they ran to behave in any way improperly. 
He then said that a spy had been arrested at the Hoofd laager, 
attached to one of the ambulances, wearing a red cross, and 
warned me to be careful. Further, a complaint had been made 
and affidavits read, that certain doctors were using poison to dress 
the wounded burghers with, and had refused them food. I replied 
by taking him into the surgery and showing him the bottles of 
perchloride and carbolic acid, used for antiseptic lotions, and 
marked ‘ Poison,’ and I explained to him the manner in which they 
were used. He laughed, and said he understood, but many 
burghers wouldn’t, and advised me to keep the bottles out of sight. 
A new French long-range gun was now daily expected on 
Bulwaan, and it was confidently predicted that it would over- 
come the last obstacle in the way of the capture of the town. On 
Wednesday, the 8th, General Joubert passed through the laager 
in the evening and stopped some time there. Those who saw him 
told me that he spoke very despondently and anxiously, saying 
that his plans had not been properly carried out by the generals, 
and that Ladysmith was to be attacked and taken in the morn- 
ing, or else he would have to consider some other plan of action. 
These remarks led me to believe that at length a des- 
perate and bloody assault on the town was impending; and in 
the morning the burghers were early in movement, though 
a few lyddite shells bursting on the top of the hill which 
sheltered our laager showed that Ladysmith was on the alert. 
Accordingly we went out with all the ambulances, expecting to 
have our hands pretty full before nightfall. We took the road 
round the foot of Gun Hill, which, turning to the left, ran 
towards Ladysmith under Lombard’s Kop through a broken and 
bushy plain. It was remarkable that although we knew our men, 
to the number of a thousand or more, to be close in front of us, it 
was with the greatest difficulty that we could discover them— 
they crept on horseback along the beds of watercourses and 
dongas, approaching cautiously the Helpmakaar ridge, to the 
north-east of Ladysmith, a reddish hill fortified by the troops, 
with several lines of loopholed walls or trenches, which was 
now being pretty vigorously shelled from Bulwaan. The British 
guns were nothing loth to reply, and shells were whizzing about 
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in a lively manner. Towards the Hoofd laager there sounded the 
constant tap-tap of rifles. Long Tom was doing his best; and 
away from near Cesar’s Camp came the pom-pom-pom of the 
Transvaal Maxims and the distant rifle fire. 

The ambulances were ordered to stop by some commandant, 
afraid they should draw fire, and I rode forward alone to where 
the Middelburgers lay. They were dismounted, and were lining 
a half-dry watercourse, taking it easy, lying in the shade and 
smoking—waiting for orders, they said. I crept along to the 
foremost post and scanned the line of walls, some 1,500 yards 
across, but no sign of life was visible. I then asked some 
burghers why they didn’t go nearer: ‘ No, there are lots of Eng- 
lish there.’ Why didn’t they creep up that hill among the 
bushes ? they would then get near enough to find out if anybody 
was there, and there could be no danger, as it was all dead 
ground. ‘No, doctor, there are no stones on that hill, and it’s 
dangerous to go there,’ was the reply. 

I sat patiently in the sun, waiting for the grand assault to 
develop, but nothing seemed to be happening particularly. The 
firing kept up but did not increase ; so I mounted my horse and 
went further on. Here I found little groups of dismounted 
burghers dodging from kopje to kopje, always towards Help- 
makaar ridge ; but they were not firing, neither were they being 
fired at, and after a time I went back. A few lyddite shells had 
been fired at our commando while I had been away, causing some 
of them to take cover very quickly. ‘Going to help the Free 
State,’ they explained to some of our men; but it was very 
evident that nobody was going to risk his valuable life in any 
silly assaults, and I took my ambulances back to camp. The 
next morning we heard that, as usual, some hitch had oceurred— 
some commandos to the south had gone forward, others had held 
back. Some seventy-five of the Vryheid men had lost five 
wounded in an attack on Cesar’s Camp; the Pretoria men had 
lost a few at the Hoofd laager, and that was all. They had blown 
their trumpet blast, but the walls of Ladysmith had not fallen. 

Later came a rumour that we were to move next Monday with 
a force of some 4,000 men, and on Sunday, the 12th, the com- 
mando got orders to be ready to start early the next morning for 
Estcourt, only the best mounted men being taken. 

Long before daylight on the 12th we were awakened by the 
trampling of horses passing in a never ending stream through 
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our camp. I inspanned my ambulances and, in company with 
Dr. Watt, rode along towards his camp. The prospect of lying 
behind Gun Hill in the laager for an indefinite time in heat and 
dust and flies, offered no attraction to me, for beyond a certain 
amount of irregular daily bombardment, it seemed clear that the 
Boers would make no effort, but would wait for the town to 
fall from starvation. It was pretty certain, too, that Sir George 
White would not attempt to break out, though many rumours 
were current ; dispatches had been intercepted, they said, which 
demanded relief within ten days’ time; France had presented an 
ultimatum to England; there had been a row at Delagoa Bay ; 
and said one old Boer to me, ‘ Perhaps already the shells are 
bursting on the sea-water.’ Any movement or prospect of 
adventure came as a relief to the horrible monotony of the 
siege. 

The men were in high spirits, their success at Ladysmith 
inspired them with fresh hopes that they would be able to over- 
run Natal; they had also been much better fed of late, they had 
all got into touch with their wagons, received clothes, &c., and 
had been sleeping under cover. The amount of transport now 
with them was remarkable: heavy trollies bumped along laden 
with ammunition; khaki-painted Scotch carts and floats, filled 
with provisions, Australian tinned beef and shamrock-marked 
eases of biscuit, told of the loot of Dundee Camp; sturdy cavalry 
horses shouldered their way high above the Boer rats, canteens 
clattered, swords dangled from several saddles—here and there a 
Lee-Metford had replaced the Mauser. Altogether, the spectacle 
was not an over-cheerful one for one who still believed in the 
supremacy of our arms. 

General Joubert joined the column near the drift through the 
Klip River, there was a brief halt for breakfast, and then the 
whole column streamed forward again, over the railway across 
Pieter’s Hill to Colenso, which had been for some days in the 
possession of the Free Staters. The idea was, I believe, to attack 
the British troops at Estcourt, about whose numbers very contra- 
dictory reports were current. The expedition was accompanied by 
two guns anda Maxim, as far as I know, and consisted of some three 
thousand Transvaalers : a thousand Free Staters were to join with 
artillery at Colenso. We arrived at the Tugela in the afternoon, 
and lay there all next day, encamping on a tiny green spot under 
an abandoned fort on Hart’s Hill near the railway bridge. Though 
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I had started late, the impossibility of keeping clear of stragglers 
became abundantly evident. They swarmed along the road, riding 
near us when driven away from the wagons; they were looting in 
the village of Colenso, which had already been most comprehen- 
sively plundered, and seemed in no hurry to rejoin the column. 

Outside the village we met a messenger dashing along, who 
told us they were fighting in front, but the fog was so thick and 
the rain so heavy that we could hear and see nothing, and the 
wagons plodded through the mud at a hopelessly slow rate. At 
Chievely station we heard that an armoured train had been upset 
and was still fighting desperately, and after a very short halt 
we pressed on. Gleeful Boers whom we met returning told us 
that we were too late to see any fighting, and that the crew 
had surrendered, some fifty or more; and soon afterwards we 
saw trudging towards us in the rain and mud a little compact 
body of men on foot surrounded by mounted burghers. As they 
came near us we distinguished the sodden soiled khaki uniforms : 
a few officers marched stolidly in front, a man in mufti with 
an injured hand among them, the others plodded resignedly 
along—seamen some of them we could tell by their hats— 
marching back to Colenso. 

One of the burgher guards stopped to tell us all about it. The 
train had been derailed by some of the Wakkerstroom men, who 
had ridden hurriedly down and placed stones on the line near a 
curve. They were now escorting the prisoners, and were beside 
themselves with delight. They told Dr. Watt, their doctor, who 
knew most of them, that there had been a stiff fight for it, and 
gave glowing details about Winston Churchill’s gallantry, which 
they must have heard of from the soldiers. In the afternoon I 
rode over to look at the wrecked train: some of the trucks were 
on the line, two others were off, one of which was overturned 
and the other on its side. Battered helmets, empty cartridge 
cases lay about; the silent khaki-clad forms, their helmets over 
their faces, Jay sheltered from the falling rain inside the half over- 
turned truck; curious burghers were continually riding up and 
hovering about. The trucks themselves showed very faint 
scratches where the Mauser bullets had struck the hard steel, 
but ugly holes gaped where the Boer shells had gone through and 
through. ‘They think they can boss us with their trains and 
inventions, a young Boer was saying, ‘but we Afrikanders are 
too much for them !’ 
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Late on the Thursday evening the commando saddled up and 
vanished by various roads into the darkness, leaving us as usual 
without any information as to what they intended doing. I 
hastily inspanned and followed in the tracks of the Middelburgers 
who had, I heard, branched off to the left of the railway line, and 
we slept that night in the house of a Boer farmer—Christopher 
Hatting, I think his name was—who was away with General 
Joubert. His house and property were in the charge of natives 
and had been strictly respected by the commando, but I rather 
fancy my German orderly wore new socks and boots for several 
days afterwards. 

We spent all day of the 17th trekking along the spoor of 
the commando. The trail led us past the monument erected 
to the old Voortrekkers, and we then knew we were near the 
country of Weenen. A little later we came to a looted farm, 
called Blauw Krantz, belonging to one Leslie, so the title- 
deed lying torn on the floor told us; simple, homely letters lay 
strewn about the floor, the furniture was destroyed ruthlessly. 
From a native straggler we heard that some Johannesburgers had 
passed through and committed these ravages, and we learned, 
for the first time, that we had missed the main column and were 
following some nine hundred men under the leadership of David 
Joubert, Volksraad member for Leydenburg, with whom the 
Middelburgers had come on. We learned also that we were 
moving past Estcourt, with what object no one knew; that the 
burghers were all out among the hills, and that there had been a 
little skirmishing, but that no one was injured. 

The country we had passed through was thickly populated 
with Zulus, kraals nestled everywhere, the women were ploughing 
peaceably, and the men walking about unarmed and respectful. 
The dreaded ‘ Amaboona’ were once more in their midst, armed 
and victorious, and the Englishmen helpless before them. What a 
trial it must have been to their loyalty and belief in our prestige! 
Strict orders had been issued by the Boers against taking any- 
thing from them unless it was willingly offered—in fact, strict 
orders against all looting had been repeatedly given by General 
Joubert ; but in so loosely organised a force it was impossible to 
enforce any discipline, and men did practically as they liked while 
on the march. . 

We rode into Weenen in the morning about eleven. A few 
Dutch residents greeted us joyfully as we crossed the bridge, and 
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as we drew up in front of the hotel the magistrate, Mr. Mathews, 
came to meet us. From him we learned that the last of the 
Boers had just left, going westwards, and that their destination 
was Mooi River; the looted hotel bar and store told their own tale. 

Our path lay through a steep defile along which wound a 
stony-bedded river, and hardly spanned. At dusk the natives 
were holding a dance. Native warriors in their catskins, with 
shield and assegais, were appearing from all parts. A deal of 
shouting was going on, and great excitement apparently pre- 
vailed. Late in the evening I was hurriedly sent for by the 
General, David Joubert. There had been a little skirmishing that 
day, I was told, and his stepson had been shot through the abdo- 
men and was not expected to live.’ 

Having dressed the wound, cheered up the sufferer, and made him 
as comfortable as possible under the circumstances, I went outside 
again. The General, in reply to my question how it was going, 
shook his head mournfully.‘ Here we are, perched away without 
any artillery,’ said he; ‘we should have heard from the General 
but haven’t ; he was to make a big fire as a signal he had arrived. 
The English are strong in front and shoot well, and it locks bad.’ 
Evidently his men thought he was in a hole, and knowing the state 
of road they had come through I felt that they had not much 
probability of retreat left open in case of a defeat. I lay down in 
the tent to get a little sleep, and there presently lay down beside 
me Field Cornet Koch of Johannesburg, the brother of the 
general captured at Elandslaagte, who died in Ladysmith of his 
wounds. He too, he told me, had been in that fight, and had 
fled before the Lancers. One had let drive at him, but sent the 
lance between his thigh and the saddle, and Koch had shot him 
as he passed. He told me the Lancers were great fools, for they 
could have taken heaps of prisoners but did not bother. It struck 
me then, and has done so many a time since, that the fact of the 
Boers wearing no uniform had a peculiar effect on our soldiers in 
the first few battles, when they got among them; they could not 
help looking upon them as civilians, and pitying and sparing them 
accordingly. 

We remained here quietly for several days. News of fighting 
came to us, but nothing of any importance for some time. The men 
we were with had a plentiful respect for their skins, and were 
easily satisfied with a little long-range potting. On Wednesday 
a faint-hearted attack had been made, we learned, on the camp 
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at Mooi River, which had been fired into; the burghers were very 
much upset at not being replied to, and promptly imagined it 
to ve some devilish machination to lure them on, and there- 
upon withdrew. At another skirmish, when some of the younger 
burghers had ridden forward to seize a hill within close range of the 
troops, the wily old general had taken alarm and ordered them 
back: ‘Come away, children,’ he said, ‘or some of you will get hurt !’ 

On Thursday 23rd we heard heavy firing early in the morning, 
field guns were going all day in the direction of Willow Grange, 
and in the evening reports began to come in about what 
had happened. It appeared that very early in the morning the 
troops from Estcourt had surprised a hill on which was a picket 
of some hundred Free Staters and Johannesburg police; they had 
.come up unobserved in the rain and mist, and had captured the lot 
of them, shouting: ‘Remember Majuba!’ cheering madly and 
singing ‘God save the Queen.’ During the confusion most of 
the prisoners had escaped again; and when our informants had 
left the fighting was still going on and a few Free Staters had 
been wounded. 

Friday the 24th was a day of conflicting rumours and purposes. 
At first our men were ordered to rejoin General Joubert, who was 
about to retire beyond Estcourt, and the whole laager packed up 
and trekked westward ; then to our surprise they came. hurriedly 
back and encamped again. Next came an alarm that the troops 
were surrounding us, and burgher outposts scattered rapidly over 
the veldt to various commanding points, and though nothing 
came of it, a state of unrest was very evident. 

I was now rejoined by some of my ambulance men who had 
returned from bringing the armoured-train wounded to Ladysmith ; 
they had followed the main column underthe Commandant-General, 
and had been in the fight the day previous at Willow Grange. 
From them I learned that the Free Staters had recaptured in 
the afternoon the hill which they had lost in the morning, with 
very few casualties among themselves. The soldiers had been 
shelled out of a stone wall a little below the crest, and in retiring 
had lost heavily from ‘pom-pom’ fire. They had left fifteen 
badly wounded behind them, and had lost a major and several 
men prisoners. My informants were Britishers and had seen the 
affair themselves, so I had reluctantly to believe their account, and 
went to sleep wondering when was to be the end. 

Early the next morning I was aroused by a hurried knocking, 
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and General David Joubert himself stood dripping before me. 
He wanted me to inspan at once and move with his stepson. He 
hurriedly told me that the Commandant-General had decided to 
fall back on Colenso and defend the river there; that Buller was 
landing with 15,000 men, and that all the Transvaalers were 
retreating by the way we had come, via Weenen, and were even 
now on the road. He was going on himself as advance guard— 
and with that he was off. 

There was no doubt about it, fear was largely written over the 
whole affair, and I thought that at length the tide had turned. 
We were in a trap, and I wondered how many would ever get 
back. The retreat had to follow along the sides of a practically 
equilateral triangle, of which Weenen formed the apex and 
Estcourt lay in the centre of the base line. The British force there 
could strike at any point of the line of retreat it chose, and in 
the gorges through which we would have to pass a few men could 
hold an army. Every moment one expected to hear the boom of 
artillery and crackling of musketry as the expected pursuit 
began, but the silence was unbroken save for the shoutings and 
trampling of many feet. Into this throng we reluctantly plunged 
towards evening, and struggled slowly along towards Weenen, where 
we arrived next day, having picked up a dying burgher along the 
way. On the morning of the 27th we trekked leisurely out of 
Weenen village, and we reached Colenso that afternoon without 
further incident. All during the retreat to Weenen the brothers 
of the wounded Boer had been hovering around; two of them 
had wished to join the ambulance to look after him, and had 
demanded red crosses from me, which I steadily refused to 
give, saying they were combatants ; but they were not going to 
be put off thus easily. While in Weenen on Sunday afternoon 
I received a note, of which the following is a translation, from the 
Commandant-General : 

‘Weenen: November 27, 1899. 
Doctors of the ambulance,—I understand that you refuse to 
furnish to the people who wish to remain by their wounded 
brother, the rightful bandages of the Red Cross. Will you be so 
good as to inform me why you will not do this, and for what 


reasons it cannot take place ? 
‘P. J. JOUBERT, 


‘ Commandant-General.’ 
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To this I replied by some broken Dutch rigmarole about the 
Geneya Convention, and the old gentleman pressed the matter no 
further—at any rate, I never heard another word about it. 

We found the banks of the Tugela near Colenso swarming 
with men when we arrived, tents were dotted all over the little 
kopjes near the river, and wagons were laagered all along the flats, 
so much so that we had to travel along the river for a couple of 
miles before we found a suitable camping-ground at our old place 
under Hart’s Hill. Here we found letters and papers, some of which 
had been posted just before the declaration of war, and got some 
news of what had been happening elsewhere. Ladysmith’s guns 
spoke for herself, but we were intensely relieved to hear that 
Mafeking had not yet fallen; there was official news of a big fight 
in Cape Colony near De Aar, in which two thousand soldiers had 
been killed, so the legend ran. The opponents had been within 
six yards of one another at one time, but the Boer fire had been 
too terrific, and the dead English lay in actual walls, behind 
which the survivors had sheltered themselves. The British 
guns had been dragged away by hand, as the horses had all 
been shot; the Boer guns themselves had been crushed by a 
superior fire—this was how the battle of Belmont was narrated 
to us. 

At aboué 10 on Tuesday morning there was a sudden banging 
of guns and a hurried trek on the part of the various exposed 
laagers into safe places behind the hills. A British battery had 
burst a few shells in Colenso and around ; the Transvaal guns, then 
four in number, replied, but the affair very soon ceased. We now 
heard that Cronje had left Mafeking and had gone down to ‘ 
Kimberley, and that many of the Free Staters had been recalled, 
which meant after all that affairs were more serious in the Cape 
Colony than the Boers cared to admit. In the afternoon a loud 
explosion and a huge column of smoke told us the railway bridge 
over the Tugela had been blown up, and we heard, too, that 
the road bridge had been undermined; reinforcements were 

‘constantly arriving, and it was evident that here was to be played 
what I hoped was the last act in the struggle. 

From where we lay it was quite evident that the high ground 
on the south side of the Tugela immediately opposite us com- 
manded the rear of the Fort Wylie row of kopjes, and we expected 
at any moment to hear an enfilading fire begin from British 
artillery there. At that time only a few hundred men were guard- 
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ing Hlangwane, and I do not think much importance was attached 
to the position there, the principal defence being concentrated 
round the road bridge across the river. The Boer courage was 
being stimulated with many wonderful reports. France and 
Germany were said to be united in support of the republics, and 
had given Great Britain fifteen days’ grace in which to finish the 
war; but on close inquiry I found that the colonial Boers had 
not risen en masse, as seemed at one time probable; and that, 
therefore, the situation was not so grave. Though the Trans- 
vaalers never said a word of reproach against their brethren in 
the colony, and professed to believe that they would all yet rise 
in time, one could perceive that they were deeply disappointed. 
The British force engaged in the battle near De Aar was now 
reported as numbering 7,000 against 1,500 federals. The troops 
were said to have lost 1,500 men, and to have evacuated De Aar. 
Ladysmith was also to be assaulted on the 30th, and would very 
probably be taken, as the troops were starving and mutinous, and 
would not fight—so our informant told us. At night one 
could see the flashing on the clouds from Frere, where Buller’s 
force was collecting, and we could easily imagine with what joy 
the beleaguered garrison once more held converse with the outer 
world. 

We lay here for many idle sunny days waiting for the blow to 
be struck ; but all was silent across the river. A huge force was 
reported to be massing, and the burghers busied themselves in 
strengthening their hiding-places and digging trenches along the 
river banks. On the lst a lyddite shell had struck the gun on 
Bulwaan, we were told, doing some slight damage and knocking 
over eight men, who were all able to return to duty next day. 
Evidently the much-vaunted explosive was not so deadly as it had 
been supposed to be. 

A circular was now addressed by General Joubert to all the 
commandants, saying that at Colenso the fate of the Transvaal 
rested, and that they must do or die. The veteran had been 
injured by the stumbling of his horse, and had returned to the 
Hoofd laager to recover. Thence he went on to Pretoria, as 
his injury proved more serious than was at first thought, and 
General Louis Botha, who had been winning golden opinions 
from all during the Weenen raid, was left in command in his 
place. 

The calm and peaceful days glided by; we bathed and swam 
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in the Tugela, or fished or lay in the cool under the rocks near 
the waterfall, with the roar of its waters in our ears—there was 
always a latent consciousness, however, that perhaps the roar was 
concealing the tumult of an attack, or that some enterprising 
scout might pick one off from the cliff opposite. 

On the 5th the Middelburgers, who had been guarding a drift 
among the hills behind Grobler’s Kloof, moved further back along 
the road to Van Reenen’s Pass to guard another ford, near Vaal 
Krantz; and we followed them, leaving the river with reluctance. 
Halfway on the road we outspanned at Peddie’s Farm, which had 
been a post-office under the British réyime. Nothing had been 
touched there ; the lady of the house told us the burghers had been 
very kind to her and her children, giving them food, meal, and sugar 
occasionally, and handing feceipts for any sheep they had taken, 
which were few. The old farmer and some English workmen 
were peaceably building a new farmhouse near by, and had 
remained unmolested, though of course not allowed to move. 

On the 6th we got official news of a great battle on the 2nd 
in the Cape Colony, in which the British had lost 4,000 men 
killed and wounded, and the Boers 50 killed and 200 wounded. 
Trains were reported to be coming and going all day: at Frere, 
a vast army was thought to be massing there, anxiety existed 
as to where the blow was to fall, and every drift and ford was 
guarded by a fairly large force. Of course the rapidity of their 
movements could enable the Boers to concentrate very quickly 
at any threatened point. 

On the 8th the camp was in a ferment at the news of the 
destruction of the big gun by the Imperial Light Horse, and con- 
siderable surprise was manifested. I think the Boers had drifted into 
the comfortable belief that the Ladysmith garrison were frightened 
and starving, and would soon surrender ; and this sign of activity 
and enterprise rather opened their eyes. As a matter of fact, 
the guns might have been surprised long before this, I believe, 
for before we left Ladysmith on the Weenen expedition, the 
German doctor at the hospital at Pepworth’s had assured me that 
the big gun there—the notorious Long Tom—lay absolutely 
unguarded at night, and he girded at the want of pluck of the 
British in not making some attempt to destroy it; at all 
events, a simultaneous attack on the guns would have destroyed 
them all, as they were all equally unprotected. It was now 
rumoured that fierce fighting was going on at the Modder River, 
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and that the Boers were holding their own; and on the 11th 
came the news of Gatacre’s defeat in the Stormberg with a loss 
of 500 men and four guns at the hands of 1,000 Boers. On the 
other hand, we heard that another howitzer had been destroyed 
during the night at Ladysmith by the garrison, who had, however, 
left sixteen dead behind them, after killing some four or five Boers 
and wounding seven. Considerable indignation was displayed 
against the artillery officers responsible for watching the guns; 
these again placed the responsibility upon the burghers, who, they 
said, refused to sit up at night on guard. 

On the 13th there were, sounds of firing at Colenso in the 
morning, and the British were reported to be advancing into the 
flats towards the river ; and later, from one of the hills at Grobler’s 
Kloof, we saw them extending into the plain and pitching their 
tents. The Boers said their orders were to allow the troops to 
advance well within rifle range before opening fire, and added that 
their guns had not replied, and would not do so till the Mausers 
could come into play—a plan which sounded pretty enough to the 
ear. News of a great Boer victory also came in on this day; 1,500 
British had been killed, as against thirty-one Boers killed and 
seventy wounded. The Black Watch had been totally destroyed ; 
this, of course, was Magersfontein. 

On the 14th we discovered from the hill a huge camp spread- 
ing all over the flats near Colenso, and at about nine in the 
morning three big guns began shelling the Boer positions at long 
range, but were not replied to. From the top of a hill near our 
camp we had a splendid view of the scene. Bright flashes in the 
distant plain showed us where the guns lay; next one could 
hear the whizzing and tearing of the shell as it passed, 
then a crash, and huge columns of dust shooting up showed 
where it had struck. A few shells seemed to strike the stone walls 
on Fort Wyllie and the hills around, but most of them seemed to 
be ploughing harmlessly into the veldt and rocks, and it was 
difficult to imagine what the object of the firing could be. The 
long range of the guns and large size of the shells caused a 
tremendous impression and some anxiety, and the ‘verdomde 
Engelsman’ was acknowledged to be very smart with his cannon ; 
but ‘let him come closer,’ they said, ‘and Dr. Mauser will talk 
to him.’ Some of the shells plumped into the laagers, which 
were at once shifted with more speed than elegance, and two 
burghers were stunned slightly by the bombardment, which 
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was resumed again in the afternoon, with equal effect. A big 
fight was now clearly imminent, and the long, tiring days of 
waiting were forgotten in the excitement and expectation of what 
was about to happen. 

The position of some of the guns was being shifted, 
and the Boer commandants were drawing lots, we were told, 
as to who should lead a feigned attack the next morning in 
order to draw the British troops under fire ; but they were saved 
the trouble. , 

That evening, as our men were guarding a ford of the river 
on the right of Grobler’s Kloof, where an attack was expected, I 
moved the ambulances round to an old farmhouse among the hills 
well away to the right, in order to be near the commando to 
which I was attached. 

On the morning of Friday the 15th, I was awake and up at 
daybreak, and for a little all seemed very quiet, but as I was 
having my wash in a pool in a friendly donga, a faint distant 
rumbling caught my ear, coming from the direction of Colenso. 
The noise rapidly increased and the sound of cannon became 
quite distinguishable; and I thereupon, at 6.30, rode up 
with one of Beckett’s men to the position our. men held; 
at first it seemed as if the firing was away on the extreme 
left, beyond Colenso, and I expected some turning movement. 
Down steep and slippery bridle-paths into deep wooded kloofs, we 
rode up to where, on the opposite slopes, our men guarded the 
ridges overlooking the Tugela. 

The smoke was rising from the breakfast-fires in many a 
sheltered corner; goats were being skinned and cut up, 
but the horses were all saddled and ready, and most of the 
men on the alert. As we got nearer the sound of the firing 
became even more clear ; there was no doubt.now that a pretty 
sharp fight was in progress near Colenso, which was hidden from 
us by the projecting spurs of Grobler’s Kloof. At our feet, some 
six hundred yards away, the Tugela rolled turgidly on its winding 
course, but not a trace or a sign of an enemy was visible. The 
burghers were cheery and full of subdued excitement, oiling 
the locks of their Mausers, judging distance, and rolling stones 
into position for shelter; from their ridge the ground sloped 
rapidly, but evenly, down to the river banks ; they were going t® 
let the soldiers come within three hundred yards before opening 
fire, they said, and they had no doubts of the result. 
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All this time, however, the crests and slopes of the hills were 
swarming with mounted men, many of them riding quietly along 
the stony slopes in the direction of the fighting ; and, judging that 
our commando was not very likely to have anything to do where 
it was, for some time at least, I joined the stream of Boers, who 
were, I found, mostly Free Staters. or an interminable time we 
seemed to be slowly jogging along the narrow paths at the 
foot of the hills, and then we crawled up a steep ascent, in front 
of which shells were whizzing and whistling towards an invisi- 
ble gun, which was steadily replying. At one time we met some 
Middelburgers turning back. They told us they had no orders 
to proceed ; I suspected the shell-fire was rather too much of a 
trial for their nerves, distant as it was, but I could see no trace 
of fear on any of the stolid faces around me: a silent and dogged 
expectancy seemed to sit upon them, and they stared at one 
another in silence. One Free Stater riding in front of me had 
his bandolier full of soft-nosed bullets, the only instance in which 
I ever noticed them, though I had daily come in contact with 
very many burghers. 

We arrived on a ridge a little below the crest, and could 
now see and hear that the shells were passing high just in front 
of us towards a Creusot gun posted on a higher summit to our left ; 
the slow measured whistling of the field-gun shell was easily 
distinguishable from the swift, business-like rush of the naval 
shell, but though clouds of dust followed each explosion, yet the 
Transvaal gun kept up its fire. I advanced to the crest, and 
seeking out a cool spot—for it was already intensely hot—had a 
splendid view of the field of battle stretched out like a panorama 
in front of me. The river wound along close to the foot of the 
hill I was on, making a big serpentine bend northwards, and disap- 
pearing further along between steep banks near Colenso, but save 
for the white puffs of shrapnel bursting over the hills which formed 
the Boer position, nothing was visible at first. Then as I looked, 
my attention was caught by little flashing dots of light scattered 
over the plain on the other side of the river, not far from its banks, 
and extending right away to Colenso. They looked for all the world 
like heliographs flashing aimlessly about, and puzzled me exceed- 
ingly. A closer scrutiny through my field-glasses, however, 
showed me that each of these patches of light flickered over a 
motionless khaki-coloured mass, and I suddenly realised what 
they were—the mess-tins of the dead flashing in the sun! 
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There was a sharp fusillade going on near the river ina hidden 
gorge on my right, but nothing could be seen; presently the 
flashes revealed the position of the naval guns, then a battery 
near the banks of the river came into view. A long line of what 
I had thought to be stone fencing poles suddenly disappeared— 
these were the soldiers, then ? but what was going on, where was 
the fighting? From all along the river came sounds of shots, 
but there was nothing visible; every now and then a spurting 
cloud of dust near the battery below showed where Transvaal 
shells fell, with ever increasing frequency and great accuracy. The 
burghers who had come up at the same time as I had were now 
lining the ridge, pulling about rocks to suit themselves, and 
making themselves comfortable where they were. A field-cornet 
was shouting himself hoarse endeavouring to induce them to 
advance some 300 yards over the plateau on the top to a more 
effective position. ‘Ward number two! come on, ward number 
two!’ Ward number two smoked phlegmatically and made no 
answer. ‘Come on there! don’t be cowards ; if you don’t come 
I'll have to call for volunteers to come!’ But no more answered 
him. There was nice level ground in front, their horses were 
sheltered and handy close behind; where they were was a good 
spot to live or die in, and there they stayed. 

I rode over the table-land and got now a much clearer view of 
what was going on. Indistinct masses of brown, stirring up dust 
in the plain, showed where the regiments were moving; dark 
strings of wagons crawled about, shells seemed to be bursting 
impartially anywhere, the battery beneath was getting rather more 
than was good for it, apparently. Suddenly, as I looked, a furious 
rifle fire began all around the bend of the river which lay beneath 
me and to my right. At first there was nothing visible, then a 
number of khaki-clad figures came into view bolting like rabbits 
from a cover, and with a horrible pang, I realised they were 
running away. I had never thought to see the backs of British 
soldiers in that fashion; moreover, I could see they were crossing 
the open, and a sinking fear I should see them butchered before my 
eyes came over me. The dust spurted up round them: in little 
splashes, thé ground giving one the impression of a pond dimpled 
with rain ; Boers started up from cover and ran down to the river 
banks to shoot (though I saw some very hastily take cover again); 
the parapets of trenches fairly smoked ; others knelt behind stones 
and walls, and loosed off their Mausers as fast asthey could. The 
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range varied from 400 to 1,200 yards, and I did not expect to see 
a soul get away alive; but as they ran on steadily I counted 
alittle batch of a hundred, and followed their fortunes through 
my glasses. A few indistinct khaki patches lay already on the 
dark earth; but the others seemed miraculously to avoid being 
hit by the deadly hail. Now one of them falls heavily! but he is 
alone, and is left ; another now! and two comrades stop a moment 
and stoop over him in a vain attempt at help, and then run on 
again. Yet another one! this time two men return and drag him 
into a little hollow and into safety. The firing died away, the 
men disappeared into cover again, and I breathed more freely and 
wondered how any one could have run through such a stream of 
bullets, and lived. 

Yes, there is no doubt of it, I am a spectator of a British 
defeat ; irregular crowds of men retiring further away are now 
swarming around the long train of wagons in the background— 
probably ambulances. Plump goes a Boer shell over them; 
again! and this time right under a wagon, and there is a sudden 
scattering of the khaki figures who are pursued by one or two 
more shells. The battery, which has been blazing away near the 
river and has been having a very warm time of it, now limbers up. 
It races off, the horses at full stretch, and circles away towards 
Colenso. The naval gun shells are still screaming overhead, but 
do not seem to have much effect ; the Creusot is quiet, however, 
for a time, but breaks out again ; shrapnel are still bursting over 
Fort Wyllie, and I find myself wondering what on earth these 
men could have been doing so close to the river, and what they 
expected to do there—surely not to cross! surely not an attack 
against hillsful of Boers who were not even being shelled ; but so 
it turned out to be, though where they were to have got through 
puzzled me, for the river was swirling, brown and muddy, in flood. 

The sun was very hot, and there seemed to be nothing 
further doing. Long lines of skirmishers stood up and lay down 
again, the shells still shrieked monotonously, rifles still tap- 
tapped occasionally; and hungry and disgusted, I was about to 
return to my ambulances, when suddenly a tremendous outbreak 
of rifle and ‘pompom’ fire drew my attention towards Colenso. 
Through the dusty haze I distinguished far away long lines of 
figures rushing onward towards the village. The ground in front 
of them fairly seethed and fumed with the spirting bullets; long 
strings of larger dust puffs whipped viciously along the ground as 
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the ‘pompoms’ barked ; white fleecy shrapnel clouds burst high 
over the rushing men. They were charging the village, 
where shell now burst viciously ; the rifle fire slackened a little 
but did not cease, the dust hung ina golden cloud along that 
terrible path, mercifully hiding what lay there; charging figures 
on foot and on horseback rushed dimly to and fro through the 
cloud, ten Nordenfeldts clanging after them angrily. 

Again there was a sudden outburst of fire, again the same 
scene was repeated before me, and little dark figures raced 
rapidly to the shelter of the houses; then the dust hid all the 
plain behind Colenso, and nothing further was visible. The 
naval guns seemed to be shelling the bridge or some houses near 
it; not a Boer was visible, the whole affair seemed wrapped in 
mystery. It was impossible to say what was happening near the 
village, where the firing was again diminishing from a steady 
roar to a succession of shots. 

After waiting for some time longer I began to descend the hill 
to regain the road through Grobler’s Kloof, and return thence to 
the ambulances which I had ordered round again to their old 
position. Behind the shelter of some rising ground Boers were 
riding about exultantly. Many were smoking their pipes con- 
tentedly reclining, others were busy lighting fires and making 
coffee. At intervals there came two or three severe outbursts of 
firing towards Colenso, but by degrees all firing ceased. The 
British had evidently been repulsed. 

In the midst of a rainstorm that afternoon I sent down my 
ambulances, two towards Colenso, to render whatever aid might 
be required—for I judged there must be many casualties—and one 
I took towards the trenches where I had been in the morning. 
There we met the Swaziland Commandant, Botha, a brother of 
the General, excited and jubilant, with his burghers all standing 
about. They had dug a long, narrow, deep trench and piled sand- 
bags on the parapet, and showed me with pride that every sand- 
bag had been struck by one or two shrapnel bullets at least; 
indeed, at every yard or so behind there lay an empty shrapnel 
case or fragment: an old bucket and an ammunition-box lying 
exposed had several holes in them. They told me that they had 
been severely shelled, and had thought they would not be able to 
stand it very much longer, when the shelling ceased and the 
troops came on; and yet curiously enough their only two seri- 
ously wounded men had been hit by rifle bullets. 

Burghers were riding to and fro across the river, coming back 
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with accoutrements and rifles ; dismal parties of British red-cross 
people were searching about in the bushes across the river, 
and the Commandant was reading slowly aloud a letter just 
found on a dead soldier. It was written to his mother in pencil, 
and told of hardships undergone and stiff fighting expected, 
and wound up with wishing her a merry Christmas, and many 
crosses stood beneath his signature. ‘Is he dead?’ asked the 
Commandant. ‘Yes, quite dead,’ said the elderly Boer who 
had brought it. ‘Well, we must try and send this on to his 
mother, then, there’s no information in it,’ and the grey-haired 
listeners nodded ‘ja’ in sympathy—they, too, had daughters 
and wives awaiting them at home. It began to rain, and be- 
tween the rain-squalls there came to us from the heights the 
sounds of prayer and hymn—the burghers were returning thanks 
for their victory. How great it was we at first refused to be- 
lieve, for the rumours about the captured guns were very con- 
fused. 

Shortly after we had returned to camp, however, there came 
sad and solemn confirmation of all that had been told to us, for 
the ambulances I had sent to Colenso returned, one with two 
wounded Boers, the other with Lieutenant-Colonel Hunt of the 
Artillery, shot through both thighs. Then we learned that what 
we had been told was too true. Colonel Long had himself selected 
the position for the batteries, and as they dashed up the plain 
they had suddenly been swept by shrapnel and rifle fire at a range 
of eleven or twelve hundred yards. The guns had been fought for 
about half an hour, and were getting the Boer fire under when the 
ammunition ran short. Just about then Colonel Hunt had been 
wounded as he walked from gun to gun, and had been carried to 
a donga where he lay all day. In the evening, when the British 
ambulances came up, the stretchers had run short, and he had 
waited till the last, when a Field Cornet, seeing he was an 
officer, ordered him to be made prisoner instead of allowing 
him to be taken back—a quite justifiable proceeding of course, 
but hard luck. 

In a tumble-down old house we spread some mattresses and 
made the wounded as comfortable as possible, and, as another 
attack by Buller was quite on the cards, I resolved to send them 
back to the hospital train the next day. 

From all sides we heard how the troops had packed up their 
camp early that morning, firmly convinced that as their bombard- 
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ment had not been replied to there lay only a simple march into 
Ladysmith before them; how General Hart had marched along 
in quarter column with shouldered arms till he was within a few 
hundred yards of the hidden Boers; in fact, detail after detail 
pointing to a most incredible state of things. Well might the 
old Boers laugh and say, ‘ They are a foolish people these English 
in fight, and do most stupid things,’ 

My ambulance men declared that there were very few killed 
and wounded among the Boers near Fort Wyllie; later reports 
gave the numbers as being five dead and one drowned, and about 
twenty wounded ; but during the night two of the Swaziland con- 
tingent died, bringing up the total to a loss of eight dead and 
nineteen wounded, which I subsequently found to be an absolutely 
correct estimate. 

The next morning I started for the hospital train with the 
wounded, including Colonel Hunt. Over a horrible road we bumped 
and jolted the whole day, skirting round the laagers of the Free 
Staters towards the terminus of the railway at Modder Spruit, 
where the hospital train lay. The colonel was depressed and 
wretched, and looked longingly and sadly across to where Tin 
Town lay, and Sir George White still kept aloft the Union 
Jack. Not thus had he expected to look on Ladysmith! At one 
outspan a crowd of Free Staters, who had been bathing and 
washing in the river near by, gathered round the wagons and 
began gossiping, as is their wont, with their wounded brethren, and 
then crowded round the British wounded, staring at them; new- 
comers were continually arriving, and it was impossible to prevent 
it. The details of the battle were all new to them, and they 
listened eagerly and exultingly to many a tale of prowess, I have 
no doubt. The grey hairs of the wounded colonel excited their 
sympathy. ‘ He is doubtless a married man ?’ said one old man 
tome. I told him he was. ‘Then you must take great care of 
him,’ said the old fellow, ‘so that he can go back again to 
his wife and children; he has nothing to do with the war. 
Late that evening we arrived at the hospital train, a fairly com- 

fortable arrangement staffed with Hollanders who had just come 

out ; indeed, the staff, consisting of some three doctors and eight 

or ten nurses, occupied most of the train, I thought.’ Having seen 

the colonel and other wounded comfortably settled in their cots, 

I retired to the hospital at Pepworth. 

There Dr. Lillprop informed me that the Government had 
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decided to refuse all doctors any payment for their services, which 
proved just the very excuse I needed to enable me to retire without 
causing suspicion, for after the fight at Colenso I saw clearly that 
my duty took me elsewhere than among the Boers, whatever my 
employment might be, and I had determined to leave at any cost, 
though any imprudence on my part, considering the bitterness 
which existed, would probably have landed me in Pretoria Gaol 
for the remainder of the war. 

Accordingly, I there and then told Lillprop, as Principal 
Medical Officer of the Transvaal, that I would no longer do service 
with the commandos as payment due under the martial law was 
refused, and that after what I had gone through I proposed re- 
turning to my practice at Middelburg immediately. The other 
doctors were quite of my frame of mind, and wished me to 
postpone my leaving till the New Year, when they would all do 
so, and thus force the Government’s hand, but I refused to wait. 
As, however, they all appeared to expect a renewal of the fight 
on Monday, and asked me to replace them in taking charge of 
the base hospital, I consented to do so. Hollander, French, 
German, and Russian ambulances were now arriving, and I sup- 
pose Oom Paul was beginning to feel independent as far as 
doctors were concerned; not that I think he had ever worried 
very much about them. . 

This hospital was the rendezvous of every German in the 
neighbourhood. There I met Major von Reitzenstein and Lieu- 
tenant Krutze, who, together with Colonel Von Brann, were 
watching events: they had had to resign their commissions, 
I believe, before leaving, but the Major was on the German 
general staff, and I do not suppose that any great difficulty 
would be placed in the way of their reinstatement. There, too, I 
met a much-mustachioed lieutenant of German cavalry, the 
official military attaché, in difficulties with his transport ; they were 
all unanimous in cursing the ignorance and stupidity of the Boers, 
and their low mean cunning, and in marvelling at the stupidity of 
the English generals. They had diagrams of the scheme of attack 
found on the field, and chattered away in German, which I could 
but feebly understand ; perhaps the preponderance of French 
influence in the Boer camp may have added to their disgust. 
Another doctor who had been stationed near Fort Wyllie told me 
that the French colonel had delivered a lecture after the battle 
was over to an admiring audience, pointing out how the British 
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had committed every blunder in the battle that could cons 
ceivably be made, and that all that had been necessary to com- 
plete their defeat had been a counter attack on their dis- 
organised left which the Boers absolutely refused to attempt. 
I learned also that the German colonel had been with General 
Louis Botha during the battle, and had ‘suggested’ several 
things though not venturing to advise them ; indeed, the average 
Boer has a healthy contempt for European military methods, 
It was certainly a great day for Louis Botha, and all men spoke 
highly in his praise, especially for having been so prompt in 
seizing the abandoned guns, which he had done rather reluc- 
tantly, I heard, suspecting a trap, as most Boers do when the 
obvious is very apparent; old General Piet Joubert, I was told, 
would have left these guns severely alone. 

At this time there is no doubt that the Boers were very many of 
them heartily sick of the war ; they were beginning to see now that 
it was going to be a long and formidable affair. They had not swept 
the English into the sea as they expected to. Ladysmith, 
Kimberley, Mafeking still held out, they had to endure wet and 
privation and sickness, for diarrhcea and influenza were prevalent ; 
and so great was the run upon doctors’ certificates of unfitness for 
service that the commandant of the Middelburgers told me I was 
to issue none except in the form of a sworn declaration ; and the 
old General, ‘Slim Piet,’ hit upon the plan of sending all the 
bearers of such certificates to the doctors at the base hospital, 
who had orders to treat them there or send them back to their 
commando. 

Into the hospital tent every morning used to come Colonel 
Blake of the Irish Brigade for his matutinal ‘eye-opener.’ When 
I first saw him he rode up on a tiny pony, sitting in a tremendous 
cowboy saddle, accompanied by a Hollander adjutant and a 
French lieutenant ; knowing the wretched scum of which his 
corps was formed, I was surprised to find him rather a quiet, unas- 
suming man with a decided American twang in his speech. He 
was very full just then of war kites, and some experiments he had 
been making, and he said he could by their means drop dynamite 
into Ladysmith, but had been informed it was against the rules 
of civilised warfare ; he expected them, however, to be of great 
use for night signalling, &e.—a rather visionary object for an 
army whose generalissimo had shortly before refused any further 
supply of field telegraphists or heliographists. ‘I want all my 
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burghers myself,’ he had piped. ‘ You can signal very well by 
fires and smoke. In the last war we had nothing, but we got on 
well.’ 

Blake had seen some service against the Red Indians, he told 
me, and was very full about getting a present of one of the cap- 
tured field guns as a compliment to his brigade, which, I may 
say, numbered about 150 men. They were dare-devil enough, I 
suppose, among people to whom an exposure of two inches of body 
unnecessarily would be rashness. 

I reached my old camp in Grobler’s Kloof early in the morn- 
ing of the 20th, packed hurriedly, and left the same day. With 
a feeling of relief, which can be well imagined, I drove along the 
back of the Colenso lines, and looked my last on the Tugela and 
Fort Wyllie, passed by Hart’s Hill and Pieter’s, then not en- 
trenched as they were later, and round by Lombard’s Kop and 
Schalk Burger’s Camp to Pepworth’s. 

On December 21 I reached Pretoria, and called on the 
State Secretary, Reitz, in the public office. In the name of the 
commandeered doctors I asked him what arrangements he was 
prepared to make about the salaries due. 

I found him in a pleasant and agreeable state of mind when he 
learnt that I had come from Colenso, and quite reasonable about 
the matter of some payment being made, but he said the great 
obstacle in the way was the President. When the matter had 
been brought up once before the old man had growled out: 
‘My burghers have to leave their farms and fight for nothing, 
and why shouldn’t the doctors? Are they any better than the 
burghers?’ The State Secretary quite agreed that specialised 
services, such as medical work, should be paid for, as by law 
doctors could only be compelled to fight if naturalised, and 
he advised a petition universally signed, bringing the matter 
before the executive, when he would support it; and then with 
suave grace he bowed me out, after I had obtained as much as I 
expected. I sent down a telegram to Lillprop giving him Reitz’s 
answer, and took the next train to Middelburg, where I arrived 
early in the morning, having thus far covered my retreat. 

I next went to see the Landdrost and asked for a free pass to 
Delagoa Bay, saying that as I had been done out of my salary, 
I must go and look after my wife and family, who were 
staying near Queenstown, which would probably be shortly 
occupied by the Boers, and to my delight no great difficulty was 
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raised. What I feared was that, coming as I did from the lines at 
Colenso, the usual suspiciousness of the Boer would refuse to 
allow me out of the country, perhaps for months, in which case I 
should have had to bolt for it by night—not a very pleasant look- 
out—but the old Landdrost made no such difficulties. 

It was a miserable and depressing spectacle to pass along the 
deserted streets ; to see the group of white-haired men and black- 
robed women gathered every morning round the magistrate’s 
court, waiting for the daily official telegrams from the front ; then 
later to watch them getting their doles of salt and sugar and meal 
and clothes, and driving away behind two half-starving donkeys. 

Hurriedly indeed did I put away the few things I wanted into 
a box and get on board the train for Delagoa, I slept the night 
at Waterval Onder; then on again to Komati, where a vigorous 
search was made on the person of everybody. Churchill’s escape 
had stimulated that. At length I was over the border and drew 
in a long breath of air, a free man! 
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MR. FIRTH’S CROMWELL} 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Tus is an excellent book, a fascinating book, a decisive book. 
It tells the life-history of our mighty Puritan hero with all the 
fulness and accuracy which so many years of original research 
have made the privilege of the writer. It tells the story with a 
lucid vigour which must hold the interest of every reader, and 
it will pass with historians as the final estimate of the character 
and achievements of the Protector. It is a book to study, a book 
to enjoy, a book to live. 

The outside public, which had heard of Mr. Firth mainly 
through his lives of Cromwell and the other Civil War leaders 
and notables in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ his 
Clarke papers and other original documents edited by him for 
the Camden Society and the Royal Historical Society, might 
have supposed that a new life of Oliver, based on his ‘ Dictionary’ 
article and his other studies of documents, would bear more 
traces of the learned archivist than of the popular historian. 
The book before us justifies the belief of all the friends and 
colleagues of Mr. Firth, that he was quite able to combine vivid 
narrative and living portraiture with inexhaustible research and 
thorough scholarship. The result is a monograph in five hundred 
pages which must satisfy the expectations of the student no less 
than the curiosity of the public. 

The distinctive point about the book is this: Mr. Firth for 
the first time combines a full and detailed narrative of Cromwell’s 
entire career with exhaustive research into all the original 
sources. One or two very learned students of the documents 
have edited these, and have supplied us with admirable elucida- 
tions and sketches of the man and his times. There are also 
perhaps a score of lives of Cromwell, of greater or less merit, 
bulk, and research, which are not the result of a long first-hand 
study of all the available material, whether manuscript or 


1 Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England, by Charles Firth, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; in ‘Heroes of the Nations, edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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printed. Carlyle laboured on the original papers and memoirs, 
and gave us an invaluable commentary, but not a real biography. 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s monumental history, with all the mountains 
of research that he has condensed into five volumes, has not yet 
reached the close of the Protectorate ; and his two short studies 
of Oliver, however: valuable as estimates, are neither of them 
a complete biography. Mr. J. L. Sandford, Mr. F. A. Inderwick, 
Q.C., and others have published special studies and useful 
documents, but they have not written anything like continuous 
narratives. On the other hand, the many writers in England 
and in America who have published substantive biographies 
of more or less industry and skill—some suggestive, some 
eloquent, some dull, and many of them worthless—have not 
professed to base their histories on such exhaustive study of 
manuscript and contemporary authorities as Carlyle and Gardiner 
have done. Mr. Firth, with a first-hand knowledge of the whole 
extant material certainly not less than that of either Carlyle or 
Gardiner, has for the first time written an ample history of the 
man and his comrades, every line of which bears the stamp 
of original research. 

The question as to which the reader will first desire to be 
satisfied is certainly this: What is Mr. Firth’s general estimate 
of the character and achievement of the Protector on the whole? 
He has left us in no sort of doubt. 

Mr. Firth’s Oliver is by no means the divinely inspired hero 
who can do no wrong, and whose commands mere men are bound 
to obey without reasoning or delay, as he appears to Carlyle and 
to some Puritan zealots in England and America. Mr. Firth 
shows us the defects of the Protector’s great qualities, his 
inevitable limitations, his slow enlargement of purpose, and his 
anxious hesitations and changes of mind. On the other hand, he 
proves Oliver to have been a consummate soldier, a profoundly 
conscientious spirit, and a born statesman above all statesmen 
of his age, if not in our English history. Mr. Firth does not, 
like Carlyle, exult in Cromwell’s part in regicide, in the Irish 
massacres, in his Scottish conquest, in his trampling on con- 
stitutional law and personal liberties. He faces all these problems 
squarely, not with Machiavellian scorn, but with historical insight 
into the temper and moral standards of the time; and he shows 
us how to weigh the great Puritan in the light of his surroundings 
and his ideals. On the other hard, he does not, like Mr. Gardiner 
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and Mr. Morley, over-emphasise Cromwell’s indecisions, illegalities, 
failures, and arbitrary violence. 

In a well-reasoned epilogue Mr. Firth sums up his general 
estimate of Cromwell. Though not myself accepting it without 
sundry qualifications and ‘surrebutters,’ as lawyers say, I will 
endeavour to give the sense of this interesting chapter. 

Either as a soldier or as a statesman Cromwell was far greater than any 
Englishman of his time; and he was both soldier and statesman in one. We 
must look to Czesar or Napoleon to find a parallel for this union of high political 
and military ability in one man. Cromwell was not as great a man as Cesar or 
Napoleon, and he played his part on a smaller stage; but he ‘ bestrode the 
narrow world’ of Puritan England ‘like a Colossus.’ As*a soldier he not only 
won great victories, but created the instrument with which he won them. Out 
of the military chaos which existed when the war began he organised the force 
which made Puritanism victorious. [P. 467.] 


Cromwell inspired his men not only with confidence in 
himself, but with his own high enthusiasm. He created an 
army, said Clarendon, ‘ whose order and discipline, whose sobriety 
and manners, whose courage and success made it famous and 
terrible over the world.’ ‘ What remains clear,’ says Mr. Firth 
(p. 473), ‘is that Cromwell could adapt his strategy with unfailing 
success to the conditions of the theatre in which he waged war 
and to the character of the antagonists he had to meet. His 
military genius was equal to every duty which fate imposed 
upon him.’ 

Turning to the problem of his character, Mr. Firth shows 
us how uniformly down to 1845 Cromwell was spoken of as a 
hypocrite and a self-seeker. Carlyle, says Mr. Firth, ‘ effectually 
dispelled the theory of Cromwell’s hypocrisy. ‘Not a man 
of falsehoods, but a man of truths,” was Carlyle’s conclusion, and 
subsequent historians and biographers have accepted it as sound.’ 
Though Cromwell was not a ‘fanatic’ in Hume’s sense, ‘ religious 
rather than political principles guided his action, and his political 
ideals were the direct outcome of his creed’ (p. 476). 

Cromwell’s conception of his duty to his Maker and to his 
people was to do God’s will—‘to do that which is the will 
of God.’ The puzzle was to find out what, in things political, 
this will was, what it enjoined men to do. Some of Cromwell’s 
comrades professed to have this revealed to them by their own 
personal convictions. ‘Cromwell never did so. ‘I cannot say,” 
he declared in a prayer-meeting where such revelations had been 
alleged, “that I have received anything that I can speak as in 
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the name of the Lord”’ (p. 477). Cromwell believed in ‘ dis- 
pensations ’ rather than ‘ revelations.’ He sought to extract the 
purpose of God from the visible trend of events; that is to say, 
he was a religious opportunist. His habit of waiting upon 
Providence till the providential design was clear was in effect 
a statesmanlike survey of all the conditions and surroundings. 
There never was so systematic an opportunist. This made him 
often so very slow to make up his mind and so willing to change 
it, even if he had to make a complete volte-face. Along with this 
went his fiery passion to execute his purpose when once he had 
finally resolved on action. This is the key to Cromwell’s nature 
and career, his inconsistencies, his cautiousness, and his occasional 
furies. 

This ingrained temper of watching the development of events 
explains the apparent want of sincere principle with which he 
was so unjustly charged, and explains also the mistakes into 
which his zeal in action sometimes led him. He never pretended 
to look very far ahead. ‘These issues and events, he said in 
1656, have not been forecast, but were sudden providences 
in things’ (p. 479). Cromwell himself owned that he some- 
times made too much of ‘ outward dispensations ’—7.e. of the 
finger of God in passing events. He sometimes mistook the 
ulterior meaning of facts, but he did not misunderstand 
the present importance of facts. He judged facts as they were. 
‘If the fact be so, he said, why should we sport with it?’ 
It was this made Cromwell more practical and less visionary than 
other statesmen—more open-minded and better able to adapt his 
policy to changing circumstances and needs. He had no pro- 
gramme, no formulas, no doctrines. Forms of government were 
not good or bad per se; all depended on the conditions of the 
time, the temper of parties, and the ultimate success of the 
cause. He varied his means, but his ends remained the same. 
His end always was, to strengthen the religious spirit of the 
English nation. That was the Cause. 

Hence to Cromwell ‘religious freedom was more important 
than political freedom’ (p. 483). He always held that spiritual 
interests must take the lead over civil liberty. And he clung to 
this, notwithstanding that the majority of the English people did 
not believe this view, and he knew that he was leader of only a 
godly minority for the time being. He was no democrat—but 
neither was he a tyrant, 
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Cromwell wished to govern constitutionally. No theory of the divine right 
of an able man to govern the incapable multitude blinded his eyes to the fact 
that self-government was the inheritance and right of the English people. He 
accepted the first principle of democracy, the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people, or, as he phrased it, ‘that the foundation of supremacy is in the people 
and to be by them set down in their representatives.’ More than once he de- 
clared that the good of the governed was the supreme end of all governments, 
and he claimed that his own government acted ‘for the good of the people, and 
for their interest, and without respect had to any other interest.’ But govern- 
ment for the people did not necessarily mean government bythe people. ‘That’s 
the question,’ said Cromwell, ‘ what’s for their good, not what pleases them,’ and 
the history of the Protectorate was a commentary on this text. (Firth, p. 484.) 


This, however, is not, as Mr. Firth seems to think, ‘the first 
principle of democracy.’ It is the cardinal idea of Whiggism, or 
rather of the whole scheme of our Parliamentary government, 
under Whigs, Tories, Conservatives, or Radicals, from the time of 
the Revolution of 1689 down to our generation. Our own genera- 
tion, it seems, adopts the pure democratic ticket, as understood at 
Athens, Geneva, or Chicago—What do the electors wish? not 
What is good for the people? This latter principle was the prin- 
ciple of Cromwell, as it was of Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, Canning, 
and Peel. Like theirs, Cromwell’s rule was to lead the nation, not 
to follow it. In so understanding his duty to God and the People, 
he was not a tyrant, but a Conservative English statesman. 

Cromwell felt confident that his own good and strong govern- 
ment would in the end convince the people that it was their true 
interest to accept his temporary dictatorship in the trust of his 
gradually instituting constitutional government. The present 
reviewer still holds that this might have been possible if Cromwell 
could have lived twenty years more, and had introduced in time 
the inevitable modifications and rearrangements that circumstances 
and the nation required. Mr. Firth thinks the hope fallacious, 
for the enthusiasm of Puritanism was spent. But Cromwell, 
though entering on his career as a Puritan zealot, was also one of 
the most teachable, patient, and conciliatory of statesmen. And 
being a consummately practical man, who, almost alone in history, 
is the one statesman who succeeded in all his enterprises, it is 
permissible to think that he might have founded a stable con- 
stitution had he been twenty years younger, and lived to develop 
from a Puritan chief into a national hero of the type of Alfred, or 
perhaps a master such as William the Conqueror. 

This is not the view of Mr. Firth. But in estimating the 
final result of Cromwell’s career, he amply vindicates it from the 
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charge of ultimate nullity to which Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Morley 
seem too much inclined to lean. Mr. Firth does not make so 
much of the fact that Cromwell’s institutions did not last. He 
points out that the failures were more apparent than real. This 
is his final estimate : 


So the Protector’s institutions perished with him, and his work ended in apparent 
failure. Yet he had achieved great things. Thanks to his sword, absolute 
monarchy failed to take root in English soil. Thanks to his sword, Great Britain 
emerged from the chaos of the Civil Wars one strong state instead of three separate 
and hostile communities. Nor were the results of his action entirely negative. The 
ideas which inspired his policy exerted a lasting influence on the development 
of the English state. ‘Thirty years after his death the religious liberty for which 
he fought was established by law. The union with Scotland and Ireland, which 
the statesmen of the Restoration undid, the statesmen of the eighteenth century 
effected. ‘The mastery of the seas he had desired to gain, and the greater 
Britain he had sought to build up, became sober realities. ‘Thus others perfected 
the work which he had designed and attempted, (P. 486.) 


But this amounts to saying that Cromwell was the real founder 
of modern England in the two centuries and a half that have 
passed. It would be as true to say that Charlemagne or William 
the Silent left nothing behind them as to say this of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Mr. Firth gives no support to the criticism that Cromwell was 
too often the creature of circumstances, not the founder of any 
policy, but the waiter on events. Few statesmen recorded in 
history, unless it were William the Silent or Queen Elizabeth, 
were more anxious watchers of the present facts, more ready to 
tack and turn at each change of breeze, than was the Protector. 
But, as Mr. Firth paints his career, that is no sign of mental in- 
decision or slowness of apprehension. It is the mark of the 
practical genius, of indomitable vigilance, and alertness of mind. 
Nor is the failure of Cromwell’s institutions any proof that he was 
without constructive and original power. He never designed his stop- 
gap institutions to be permanent. No permanent institutions could 
have been founded in 1653. The Protector spoke of himself as 
the constable set there to keep order—to prevent the return to 
anarchy or the restoration of the Stuarts. The permanence of 
Cromwell’s work consisted in the revival and ultimate establish- 
ment of the great ideas for which he fought with sword and with 
voice. These ideas—liberty of conscience, suppression of absolute 
monarchy and feudal aristocracy, union of the three kingdoms, 
mastery of the seas—were all made the real and permanent bases 
of English policy within a few generations. Cromwell, it is true, 
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did not conceive any of these ideas out of his own brain as things 
new and original. But he saw how to make them prevail as solid 
facts in the political sphere. The originality of the man of 
action consists in making the winning ideas dominant realities in 
the practical world. 

Mr. Firth’s account of Cromwell’s early life down to the Civil 
War is a clear summary of the few certain facts, to which he 
does not seem to have added any new item. He makes no allu- 
sion to the story about the brewery. His picture of the arbitrary 
rule of Charles in the time of Strafford and Laud is a telling 
indictment of disordered and vacillating tyranny. ‘ Absolutism,. 
he says, ‘was with Strafford a political creed, with Laud an 
ecclesiastical necessity. Each needed the same tool; one to 
realise his dream of a well-governed Commonwealth, the other to 
shape a Church that had grown half Calvinistic into conformity 
with the Anglican ideal’ (p. 27). As to Charles, whom Mr. Firth 
judges severely, ‘his policy was a series of intrigues which failed, 
and a succession of bargains in which he asked much, offered 
little, and got nothing. As it was purely dynastic in its aim, 
and at once unprincipled and unsuccessful, it left him with no 
ally in Europe’ (p. 24). 

It is when Mr. Firth reaches the Civil Wars that we find his 
immense knowledge of the contemporary literature, printed and 
manuscript, come fully into action. Mr. Firth’s campaigns and 
battles are, perhaps, the most effective parts of his book. . He has 
thoroughly exhausted the materials, added some new points, 
unknown even to Mr. Gardiner, and has given plans of the 
principal battles and campaigns, differing, as he tells us in the 
preface, from the received accounts in some respects. It is an 
annoying slip that, in the plan of Naseby (p. 128), the engraver 
has reversed the positions of the Parliamentary and Royalist 
forces, which are stated accurately in the text. By the way, 
should not the cut on p. 101 be described as the Cromwell coat- 
of-arms and crest, and not simply as the ‘Cromwell crest,’ seeing 
that a shield with seven quarterings is displayed? And, as the 
‘Cromwell coat-of-arms’ on p. 325 entirely differs both in 
tinctures and charges from the Cromwell coat on p. 101, some 
explanation of the various quarterings should be given. The 
Cromwell coat proper (sable, a lion rampant, argent) is the same 
on both shields, but the remaining six are all different from the 
corresponding quarters, 
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Mr. Firth traces, with great care and abundant learning, the 
process by which Cromwell, civilian, farmer, and Puritan as he 
was, made himself a consummate soldier. It is thought that, 
before war broke out, he was saturated with accounts of the 
campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus, then very popular in England, 
and was imbued with clear ideas of the tactics and military 
principles of that great commander. Cromwell, who never saw a 
squadron till he was forty-three, learned how to fight by constant 
fighting, and having a natural genius for command, and an 
intense interest in the art of war, he ripened fast by practice, and 
what Marvell calls his ‘industrious valour, into the most consum- 
mate tactician who ever fought on British soil. Mr. Firth’s 
account of the battles of Marston Moor and of Dunbar differs in 
some particulars from the received views, for reasons which he 
has himself explained in the ‘ Royal Historical Society’s Trans- 
actions.’ His new explanation of the battle of Dunbar is 
particularly interesting and lucid. 

Mr. Firth’s account of the King’s trial and execution will be 
read with keen appreciation, though he does not seem to have 
added any new point, nor to differ from the judgment of our best 
historians. He accepts it as the work of the army and its 
partisans alone, by them regarded as a just expiation of crime 
with which God must be pleased. Blood, they said, defiled the 
land, which could not be cleansed save by the blood of him that 
shed it. Cromwell, according to Mr. Firth, entirely adopted this 
view. 
He had been one of the last men of his party to believe the King’s death a 
necessity, but having persuaded himself that it was a just and necessary act, he 
saw no reason for remorse. It seemed to him that England had freed itself from 


a tyrant ‘in a way which Christians in after times will mention with honour, and 
all tyrants in the world look at with fear.’ (P. 231.) 


The famous scene of the dissolution of the Long Parliament 
is told with equal brilliancy and detail. Here, again, Cromwell 
acted as the instrument of the army and its party, without a 
shadow of legal right. As between the faction at St. Stephen’s 
and the army, legalities were equally shadowy; but, in Mr. 
Firth’s opinion, the constitutional shadow in the remnant of a 
Parliament was destined in the long run to baffle the Protectorate. 
As to the Protectorate, Mr. Firth abundantly justifies its claim as 
the most efficient, most liberal, most tolerant government, that 
England had known, hampered by its initial want of any 
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legitimate authority, and by the incurable irreconcilability of the 
Parliamentary notables, but able, honest, patient, and full of good 
purposes and rational reforms. 

Mr. Firth’s review of Cromwell’s foreign policy, in Chap- 
ter XVIII., should be studied with special care, having regard to 
recent discussions and criticisms. He sums it up thus :— 

Three aims guided Cromwell's foreign policy: the first was the desire to 
maintain and spread the Protestant religion ; the second, the desire to preserve 
and extend English commerce; the third, the desire to prevent the restoration 
of the Stuarts by foreign aid. The European mission of England, its material 
greatness, and its political independence were inseparably associated in his 
mind, and beneath all apparent wavering and hesitation, these three aims he 
consistently pursued, 


In spite of the tangle of foreign complications left by Stuarts 
and the Long Parliament, Oliver achieved each of these ends in 
triumph. He made advantageous peace with the Dutch, with 
Sweden, with Denmark, with Portugal. These treaties not only 
broke up any prospect of foreign coalition, but effectually secured 
British commerce, which now advanced ‘by leaps and _ bounds.’ 
Thereupon the two great powers of the continent, France and 
Spain, were bidding against each other for a British alliance. 
Long did Oliver hesitate which to accept. Both were Catholic, 
both our rivals, both presented possible dangers. The vacillation 
which has been imputed to the Protector was really statesman- 
like foresight. His changes of policy were due to extraordinary 
difficulties in the situation, At last, under the hostile attitude of 
Spain, Cromwell allied himself with France, and gained Dunkirk. 
Mr. Firth is not prepared to condemn his policy of preferring a 
French to a Spanish alliance. It was impossible at that time to 
foresee the coming decadence of Spain, the overweening ambition 
of Louis XIV., and the folly and servility of the Stuarts of the 
Restoration. 

Of the success of Cromwell's colonial policy Mr. Firth has an 
even higher estimate. 

Cromwell was the first English ruler who systematically employed the power 
of the government to increase and extend the colonial possessions of England. 
His colonial policy was not a subordinate part of his foreign policy, but an in- 
dependent scheme of action, based on definite principles and persistently 
pursued, 

All the English colonies grew up during the lifetime of 

Cromwell, and during the Protectorate these were extended and 

consolidated into what might be called the nucleus of the 
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Empire. Mr. Firth thinks Cromwell had at one time the idea 
of emigrating, and all through his life he had the keenest 
interest in New England. Ever since 1643, he was officially con- 
nected with the government of the colonies. These American 
colonies exercised great influence on the development of demo- 
cracy and independency in England. ‘The imperial purpose 
which had inspired the colonial policy of the Commonwealth 
found its fullest expression in the actions of the Protector’ 
(p. 393). In the internal affairs of the colonies, Cromwell inter- 
fered very little. But he waged war zealously to extend the 
British colonies on the American continent, whether against 
French, Dutch, or Spaniards. In spite of the failure of Penn 
and Venables in Hispaniola, the capture of Jamaica laid the 
foundation of British West Indies. 


In reality it was the most fruitful part of his external policy, and produced 
the most abiding results... . Thus the colonial policy which Cromwell and 
the statesmen of the Republic had initiated became the permanent policy of 
succeeding rulers, and it became so because it represented not the views of a 
particular party, but the aspirations and the interests of Englishmen in general, 


(P. 408.) 


It must be taken as a plain truth of history that Cromwell is 
the first consistent and systematic architect of British Imperialism. 


As such he has been, and he will be, praised or blamed by those 
who glory in or those who condemn the huge structure which has 
been built up on those foundations. But those who deplore 
that such barbarous excrescences on the glorious roll of English 
history should be linked with the memory of so pure a name, do 
not forget that the Protector of the middle of the seventeenth 
century must not be judged by the canons of any school in the 
end of the nineteenth century; that the standard we use must 
be relative, not absolute ; that Cromwell, however wise and just, 
could not rise above the best ideals of his age, beyond the only 
religion conceivable to a Bible Christian. 

In parting with the book of Mr. Firth we feel that at last we 
have a full and conclusive estimate of our great Puritan states- 
man, which, whilst it is based on a learning and _ research 
greater than any other biography of Cromwell in our language, 
is certainly second to none other in lucidity, literary art, and 
sound judgment. 




















ON GEOKGIAN BAY. 


A LONG, low house-boat, painted dark red, was moored on a certain 
evening in July to one of the thirty-five thousand islands that 
fringe the eastern shore of Georgian Bay. The tug that had 
towed the scow with its abnormal erection from Penetanguishene 
puffed off with a chromatic syren whistle of farewell, and left the 
‘house-party’ in the wilderness. Conscious of its strangeness in 
a strange land, the small American flag at one gable fluttered 
nervously, and the half-dozen young fellows who had planned the 
excursion made haste to settle their effects in order that they 
might the sooner feel at home—all but one. Donald Hyde sat 
in the bow with his chair tilted back against the front of the 
house, and wondered why in the world he had come. 

‘If I were an artist like Perry, an ardent fisherman like Mac 
or Watson, a newspaper man with worn-out nerves such as 
Jimmy Bell, or even a jolly good fellow, ready for anything, like 
Bartholomew, there would be some sense in my being here, but 
how can a man of my tastes put in three weeks in this sort of 
place ?’ 

Clasping his well-cared-for hands behind his head, the young 
man raised his indolent eyelids far enough to allow a pair of 
meditative grey eyes to survey the rapidly darkening prospect. 

‘Better fifty years of Boston than a cycle of Canaday,’ he 
murmured in doleful parody. ‘How flat it all is! There’s not 
a mountain, nor even a decent-sized cliff, to be seen. The trees 
are half burnt, and everything looks battered and weather-worn.’ 

Mr. Hyde brought his chair to the level with an impatient 
thud and, pulling a cigar-case from his pocket, he drew from it a 
small panel-shaped photograph which seemed to be worthy of the 
closest scrutiny. 

‘What an idiot I was to let the boys persuade me into coming 
away off here when I ought to have followed Marion to Old 
Orchard or Bar Harbour, or wherever she has gone! I dare say at 
this minute she is promenading an hotel verandah with some fool 
of a fellow, who can’t begin to understand and appreciate her 
as I do,’ 
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It had been a ‘smoky’ day. Haze from the bush fires infused 
sky, wood, and water with a quiet greyness that filled in the barren 
spaces, softening the grotesqueness of the primeval scraggy pine- 
tops, rising above the undergrowth, each with a tilt to the east 
that told of the prevalence of westerly winds. The figure in the 
bow of the house-boat shared in the predominant tone, for he 
still wore his grey ‘town clothes,’ and there was no touch of sun- 
burn to relieve the pallor of his complexion, nor glint of gold to 
brighten his longish light brown hair. The zxsthetic curve of his 
eyebrows was emulated by that of his moustache, which would not 
for some years conceal Cupid’s bow doing duty for a mouth. His 
features suggested Burne-Jones, not a painting but a photo- 
gravure. 

‘Supper ready, sah.’ 

A straw-coloured head, followed by a section of a navy-blue 
flannel shirt, had projected itself from a side window of the house 
on the scow. 

‘All right, Barty,’ returned Donald, carefully replacing his 
cigar-case and hoping that his friend had not observed the contents. 
Whether he had or not, he took special pains that evening to 
ask Donald for a cigar, though each of the party of six knew 
perfectly well that Mr. Hyde did not smoke, They were all lying 
around the big bonfire they had kindled on the mainland to keep 
off the mosquitoes when Bartholomew continued his seemingly 
innocent remarks. 

‘I'd give my best hat to know on which of these islands Miss 
Rouse is camping out with her friends, the Calderons.’ 

Don stopped his star-gazing and sat up. 

‘Miss who ?’ 

‘Miss Rouse, Marion Rouse, the belle of Back Bay. Isn't 
she the magnet that drew you here? She fetched me,’ concluded 
the yellow-haired laddie, nailing his colours to the masthead. 

‘Did you come on her account too, Perry ?’ 

‘Don’t know the lady, Don, and don’t want to. I’ve come for 
the scenery and to wear my old clothes.’ 

‘You do look like a tramp,’ laughed Bartholomew. ‘ Mac and 
Watson have met Miss Rouse in Boston, but Jimmy Bell’s dying 
to be introduced, so you must do your duty, Don, if you are the 
first to discover the enchanted island.’ 

Mr. Hyde privately registered a vow—in that case his duty 
‘should not be done. He rose unusually early next morning, 
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filled with an energetic determination to master the true inward- 
ness of managing the tiny red canoe. 

Mac and Watson went in one boat to fish for the whole party. 
If they changed their ground every day, and kept a sharp look- 
out for campers, they did not acknowledge it even to one another ; 
but Jimmy Bell and Bartholomew made no secret of the object of 
their lengthy excursions among islands, far and near, after they 
had landed the prosaic Perry upon the particular point where he 
wished to sketch. 

By the third afternoon Donald felt that he had sufficient 
control of the canoe to set off on an extended expedition. The 
water was so smooth and clear it was easy to see where the rocks 
were, and ages of ice shoves having ground down all their rough 
corners, at the worst he merely left a scrape of red paint here and 
there on a boulder as he passed along. Being rather heavy for 
his height, Mr. Hyde soon became unbearably cramped, and 
slowly untwisting himself from the paddler’s position, he placed 
behind his head the cushion on which he had been kneeling, and 
extended his full length with a relieved ‘ Ah !’ 

Lying there, lazily watching the sailing, soaring gulls, Quaker 
grey with black tips to their wings, he moralised upon the un- 
dignified squabble a couple of them were having over a dead fish. 
Before the fight was ended Mr. Hyde was asleep—not a sound 
sleep. He felt the canoe begin to rock under him, and suddenly he 
was startled into a sitting posture by a shrill feminine ‘ Hello !’ 

Upon one of the low black reefs forming the outermost rim of 
islands, towards which Donald had had no intention of venturing, 
was a woman, or girl, broad, sturdy, and magnified by the per- 
spective, with flowing black hair and wildly waving arms. 

‘A squaw, I suppose,’ said Don to himself, but the tone of the 
command which reached him did not associate itself with the 
silent meekness of a lady of the Ojibwas. 

‘Come here and take me off ; my canoe’s drifted away.’ 

The breeze, though small, persisted in blowing to one side the 
bow of Don’s boat, which was well out of the water, and he had so 
much difficulty in heading straight for the castaway she became 
impatient. 

‘Not that way! not that way! You'll be on a reef in another 
moment, Come round here.’ 

She stood on the very edge of the slippery, slimy rock and 
caught the bow of his canoe to save it from a serious bump. 
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‘Why didn’t you come in sideways? If you have another 
paddle, I’ll do my share of the work.’ 

‘T’ve only one.’ 

‘Then you’d better let me have it, for the wind is getting up 
and you don’t seem used to a canoe.’ 

Donald was stiff enough after his spurt to the rescue, but not 
to this pert Canadian miss in the faded short skirt, washed-out 
gingham blouse, and well-worn tennis shoes would he own the 
weakness. 

‘IT can manage, thank you, if you will tell me where to go,’ 

‘To our island, please, Owaissa, where you go every day for 
the mail when the steamer comes in.’ 

‘T’ve never been there.’ 

‘But you are one of the ‘‘ Chippewa” house-boat people, aren’t 
you ?’ 

‘Yes. How did you know ?’ 

‘By the canoe of course. It’s the only red one about here, 
Take care of that rock!’ 

She had spoken too late. They were firmly aground upon a 
reef that had not yet lifted its head far enough above water to 
become an island. 

‘What are we todo?’ Donald’s dignity had left him for the 
moment. 

‘Your end isn’t on,’ replied the black-haired maid. ‘If I 
move down to you the bow will float off.’ She began to change 
her position. ‘Now you shove the minute I get to you, or we'll 
either break the back of the canoe or sink her.’ 

Shove he did with such vehemence that he lost his balance 
and would have fallen on top of his companion had she not given 
him a sturdy push back into his place, as they slid once more 
into deep water. 

‘There, you’ve lost your paddle.’ The girl tried to grasp it, 
but the wind was too quick for her, floating it out of reach. She 
drew herself back into the bow, and at sight of Donald perched 
on the stern thwart, empty-handed and perplexed, went off into a 
fit of most unseemly laughter. 

‘I fail to see the joke,’ said the young man gloomily. 

‘You will see it when you straighten yourself out and sit 
down comfortably, as I am doing. We'll drift somewhere, some- 
time.’ : 
Composedly she began to secure her wandering tresses, and 
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when Donald had seated himself, facing her in the bottom of the 
canoe, she remarked mildly— 

‘Do you know, Mr. ah—Mr. : 

‘Hyde.’ 

‘Thanks. Mr. Hyde, do you know, I’ve left all my hairpins 
on that rock where you found me.’ 

‘ Well, we can’t go back for them.’ 

‘No; and I suppose you couldn’t—ah—lend me two or three ?’ 

Donald ignored what he deemed an impertinent allusion to 
the length of his own locks in this ‘ grinning imp of darkness,’ as 
he christened her. 

‘Sorry I can’t oblige you, Miss 

‘Western, Martha—otherwise Mat,’ returned the maid 
promptly. She plaited her hair as tidily as the tangles in its 
curly thicknesses would permit, and, drawing up her sleeves far 
above the high-water mark of the sunburn, prepared for action. 
At the first island they came near she pulled the boat in by 
resting her hands on the submerged part of the rocks, and before 
Don realised her intention she had sprung ashore. 

‘You keep hold there a minute till I get a stick.’ 

Returning with a long branch of whitened driftwood, she 
broke it in two across her knee, and gave one half to her com-: ia 
panion. i 

‘ These will do to pole through shallow places. I hoped to 
find something broad enough for a paddle, but there wasn’t a } 
thing. We must wait till we get to the American campers’ island. Hf | 
The wind is blowing that way.’ 

‘The American campers ?’ Vie 

‘We call it that because some cf your countrymen have had ii 
their tents on it up till this week.’ 

‘What was their name ?’ a 

The girl looked surprised at the sudden interest in Don’s . i 
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hitherto indifferent manner, and she surveyed him, quizzically, 
from beneath her straight broad eyebrows as she replied, ‘Calderon.’ 
‘And have they gone?’ i 
‘Every man of them. They went to Muskoka by way of the a 
Moon River. There’s their island uow. It is the largest in the a 
neighbourhood, and there are some steep rocks at this end where a 
the waves dash up finely when it’s rough. Even with this much 
of a breeze we must take care we are not landed in pieces.’ 
That seemed to Donald not an unlikely catastrophe, as he 
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watched the riotous point towards which they were heading, and 
even Miss Western deemed it advisable to turn round and face 
the way she was going. The waves that did not fling them- 
selves headlong against the rocks churned their way through 
a wide crack, as if resolved to split in two the monopoly of an 
island. 

‘It will be bad for us if we happen to hit that chasm,’ said 
Mr. Hyde; but the girl did not reply. She knelt in the bow, her 
stick poised in strong brown hands. ‘Shove off!’ she shouted 
excitedly, when they were fairly within the spell of that madden- 
ing whirl, and Donald rose to the occasion. It seemed to him 
that they escaped shipwreck by a miracle, for in one second they 
were around the point, and in two seconds Miss Matty was ashore 
with the painter of the canoe in her hand. 

‘T’ll hold the boat till you get out,’ she said. 

‘Oh, don’t trouble yourself,’ said he, and she took him at his 
word. He had never found it easy to disembark from a canoe in 
the stillest water—indeed, he generally rolled out like a log—and 
to escape from one bobbing up and down in a restless swell 
demanded more experience than Mr. Hyde possessed. Stepping 
unsteadily over the edge, he slipped into the water up to his waist 
before Miss Western caught his shoulder. She laughed—a little 
way she seemed to have in every emergency—and Donald, who 
had a hatred almost feline for getting even his feet wet, could 
have boxed her ears, the ill-bred schoolgirl. 

‘It will be a short cut to haul the canoe round this island,’ 
she said. ‘I'll do that, and you walk across. You'll find stepping- 
stones to the next island, and perhaps—now—you won’t mind 
wading to the next again. I'll meet you at the farthest point of 
the third. 

The American campers’ island is well scalloped round the 
edges by wind-swept waves, but it is quite flat on top, and in 
the middle is one perfectly level patch of rock, large enough for 
a tennis court. Black-scarred it is from camp fires, and the tufts 
of coarse grass turn yellow during the long drought, but in the 
voleanic-looking cracks grow tender little pink flowers, and blue 
ones, like forget-me-nots. 

‘Marion’s spirit is here yet,’ thought Donald, and he was glad 
the ‘imp of darkness’ was nowhere near to see him pull a tiny 
sprig of the blue flower and put it into his cigar-case. 

‘Just my luck!’ he exclaimed in bitter disappointment. ‘It 
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would have been worth years of Boston society to have had one 
week with her here in these wilds.’ 
A loudly cheerful refrain came across the island : 


* There’s forty-nine bluebottles a-hanging on the wall.’ 


Donald hurried across the stepping-stones to the second isle, 
smaller but higher than the first, and picturesquely crowned 
with the wild gooseberry, He walked stolidly through a narrow, 
swiftly running channel to the third island, and sat down at the 
end of it to wait for his compagnon de voyage. 

‘It would be just like her to go off and leave me here;’ but 
even as the thought arose the maid appeared in sight, serenely 
paddling a blue canoe, with the red one in tow. From ever so 
far off she called to him— 

‘I just knew I'd find my own boat sticking somewhere about 
the American campers’ island. It is so big it catches everything.’ 
Then as she came nearer—‘ Sorry I have only one paddle, but I'll 
take you to Owaissa and then lend you mine.’ 

Rounding one point after another, the islets became more 
thickly wooded. There were quiet little bays that held the sun- 
set colours, and others in which the shadows of stunted pines, 
rocks, and raspberry bushes were undisturbed, save by the ripple 
of a water snake, or a mink swimming from island to island. 

‘She belongs to the region, this girl,’ said Don to himself, as 
he lounged in the bow of the blue canoe and noticed the strong 
easy strokes of her paddle, that were in marked contrast to his own 
spluttering plan of procedure. 

‘She’s not graceful, but full of life and vigour—no stratified 
rock on her, She’s the genuine old Laurentian granite, just like 
these islands. Dear me, her eyes are blue! Good teeth, too— 
she'll be 2 handsome woman one of these days when that ex- 
asperating grin of hers has been toned down into a ladylike 
smile. 

‘You can see the flag on our pole from here,’ said the young 
woman, breaking in upon her companion’s musings. Fond of 
analysing his emotions, Donald discovered that he was distinctly 
sorry the small adventure was so nearly ended. 

‘By the way, what were you doing out there?’ he asked. 
‘Drying my hair after a swim.’ 

‘A long way to go for the purpose.’ 

‘Not so very far when there’s no wind to paddle against. It’s 
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lovely to lie on one of those bare rocks next the open, where you 
see the full sweep of the waves and feel the west wind skimming 
along the water right into your face.’ 

Donald was wont to take his pleasures sadly, at symphony 
concerts or in art galleries, but the glowing vitality of this nut- 
brown maid stirred a new set of sensibilities. 

‘ Here’s our island now, Mr. Hyde. The big grey rock at this 
corner is ‘‘ Sentinel,” and that round there we call “ Back Rock.” 
Now you can see the front of the cottage.’ 

‘What a lot of people on the verandah !’ 

‘Only twelve. Iam the thirteenth, and they won’t sit down 
to our fish dinner without me. You must come up and be intro- 
duced.’ 

‘I'm too wet, thank you; some other time.’ 

‘Here’s my paddle then; much obliged. Good night.’ 

Mat Western walked up the rocks, slippery with dry pine 
needles, to join the group on the verandah, looking, and feeling, 
somewhat self-conscious. Adventures with strange young men 
were not very much in her line, and she vainly hoped that the 
sharp eyes of her brethren had not observed the manner of her 
debarkation. 

‘Hello, Mat, where did you pick up the long-haired dude?’ 

‘Hush, he will hear you; the sound travels so far on the 
water.’ 

‘Well, tell us his name.’ 

‘ Hyde.’ 

‘Donald Hyde from Boston ?’ exclaimed Marion Rouse, the 
dainty blonde who was swinging in the corner hammock. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder,’ replied Mat. ‘ He used the broad A’s. 
Do you know him ?’ 

‘Know him? Rather. He bored me half to death last 
winter, and I made up my mind he shouldn’t have the chance 
this summer, so I didn’t tell him where I was going. I can’t 
imagine how he found out.’ 

Mat Western was not altogether pleased to hear this friend of 
her elder sister set down so carelessly her late comrade. 

‘He seemed very nice and gentlemanly.’ 

‘ All Boston men are, but this one can hardly be called a man 
yet. He’s only a boy of twenty-one, though he poses as a much 
older man and affects the society of older women, myself for 
example.’ 
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‘You're only twenty-three.’ 

‘In years, perhaps, but I’m thirty-three in experience, com- 
pared to Mr. Donald Hyde.’ 

The young lady rose gracefully from the hammock, rather a 
difficult feat, and, putting her slim arm round Matty’s capacious 
waist, drew her aside. 

‘Please, dear, if you fall in with any more of the house-boat 
people, don’t let them know that ’'m here. We meet so many of 
that kind of men in Boston, it’s a relief to get away from them all.’ 

‘How do you know what kind they are ?’ 

‘ Bless your innocent heart, hasn’t Will taken in their letters 
from the steamer and told me the names of them all? The only 
one of the lot that is worth knowing is Perry, the artist. He’s 
not a society man but a worker, and he will make his mark some 
day. This Hyde boy is just a lazy dilettante, spoiled by having a 
tich father. He wastes his time with painters, musicians, and 
literary men, and gets plucked in his law examinations. Joy! 
There’s the dinner bell.’ And Miss Marion Rouse, who at home 
had rather prided herself on her small appetite, scampered to the 
meal with a speed not to be distanced by Martha herself. 

The dining-room at Owaissa is but the back verandah widened 
out. The side walls are the height of a dado, and the space 
between them and the slanting roof is enclosed by mosquito 
netting only, though there are flaps to pull down when it 
rains. The thirteen islanders sat on rough plank benches with 
no backs, and dined off a long smooth table of planed boards, 
without table-cover, napkins, saucers, or any other superfluities. 
Long-eared field mice ran round the inside eaves, peeping over 
occasionally at the Westerns and their guests, while the pre- 
siding genius of the island, the Wood Pee-wee, got in a mournful 
note or two in pauses between the whispering of pine and scrub- 
oak and the lively chatter round the table. 

Lying that night in her favourite bed, a hammock swung 

" between two pine trees near the house, Matty Western, through 
her panoply of mosquito netting, watched the stars sway in time 
to her own imperceptible motion, and wished that Miss Marion 
Rouse had gone with the rest of her party up the Moon River. 


‘Met a nice young fellow yesterday, Western by name,’ said 
Alf Perry at breakfast on board the house-boat next morning. 
‘He was sketching near me all afternoon. His people own an 
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island a couple of miles from here, where they come every 
summer. It’s called after the Indian name for the bluebird—I 
forget what it is.’ 

‘ Owaissa.’ 

‘That’s you, Don, up in everything as usual.’ 

‘I don’t pretend to know the Indian lingo, but I came across 
one of the Westerns myself yesterday.’ 

‘There are a number of brothers,’ replied Perry; ‘I expect 
to meet some of them over at Poushi Creek on the mainland this 
morning.’ 

‘T’ll paddle you across,’ said Don. ‘ Don’t want to monopolise 
the canoe.’ “ 

‘If you will land me and leave me, I shall be obliged,’ but the 
landing accomplished, Don seemed in no hurry to leave. He 
rambled off along the shore and discovered an old Indian grave- 
yard, where the mounds were sheltered by weather-beaten planks, 
forming water-sheds. Close at hand were traces of numerous 
camp-fires, and the young man was speculating whether the 
Indians came to visit their dead or to pick huckleberries, when he 
spied a well-filled pail at the foot of a huge boulder and Miss 
Martha Western perched on top of it in a state of high alarm. 

‘Proper place for a berrying ground,’ he called to her gaily, but 
she cried anxiously, ‘Take care, Mr. Hyde, do take care! I 
started up a rattlesnake down there just now.’ 

Donald did not like rattlesnakes any more than did his neigh- 
bours, but he had never seen one and wanted to very much. He 
began to poke about in the undergrowth with a long stick. 

‘You're crazy,’ said Miss Western. ‘They won’t touch you if 
you leave them alone. Why not give that one a chance to get 
off? Come up here beside me.’ 

‘May I?’ 

He was at the steep side of the boulder, but she gave him her 
hand, and a leap, joined to a pull, landed him at her side. What 


he saw behind her made him draw the girl suddenly forward. ° 


The snake that he had disturbed below had crawled up the low 
side of the boulder and was lurking in a crevice ready for a subtle 
attack. Matty’s shriek was answered by a hiss and a rattle, but 
golf being the only game Donald played, he knew how to handle 
a long stick. He deftly lifted the snake on the crook at the end 
of his weapon and flung it with all his strength many yards away. 
‘Ugly brute! But I hate killing things,’ he said, apologeti- 
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cally, as he seated himself on the stone, ‘Sit down, little girl. 
The idea of you being afraid of anything!’ 

‘I’m not afraid of anything else,’ she said with rising colour. 

‘Don’t apologise. I’m glad to know that there is a weak spot. 
Yesterday you appeared to me a dauntless Amazon to whom no 
poor fellow could ever hope to be of service.’ 

‘And you appeared to me , 

‘Go on, I can stand it,’ he cried, laughing, but Matty blushed 
deeper than ever, and Donald supplied the words. 

‘You thought I was a useless duffer. So I am—in a canoe— 
but I won’t be by the time we leave here,’ 

‘Will you take me home now, in your boat, please ?’ 

‘What? Still afraid of the snake ?’ 

‘No, but I’ve picked all the blueberries I need, and my brother 
Will is planted beside your Mr. Perry for the whole forenoon.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t we go for a walk then to put in the time?’ 

‘We couldn’t walk very far without disturbing the sketchers. 
I'd rather go back to the island, and I’ll paddle all the way.’ 

‘No, indeed. I shall do the work and you shall give me some 
much-needed points on paddling.’ 

The subduing effect of her recent fright had not yet passed 
away, and the girl appeared softer and more feminine. She wore 
a longer skirt too, and her hair was tidy. Don had never found a 
more attentive listener to the exposition of his views upon art and 
literature, and he did not regret that his erratic steering doubled 
the length of the passage. 

Re-crossing to pick up Mr, Perry, he noticed a blue canoe with 
aman and a girl in it leaving the Poushi Creek, 

‘Some of the Western party,’ the artist explained. 

Don thought it a little peculiar that in spite of the frank 
friendliness of Miss Martha Western when she met him abroad, 
she never again asked him to climb the hill to the cottage, though 
he made it his business to go for the mail every day. The other 
men were keeping up the hunt for the Boston belle, though they 
seemed to be growing somewhat weary. 

‘She’s gone, if ever she was here,’ said Jimmy Bell, em- 
phatically. ‘ My journal reports the Calderons to be in Muskoka.’ 

‘Tm getting tired of this place,’ said the handsome Bartholo- 
Mew with a yawn. 

‘The bass won’t bite,’ said Watson; and Mac proclaimed, 
‘We're running short of worms,’ 
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‘I can show you the place where she was, if that will do you 
any good,’ said Don, joining the doleful quartette. 

‘Take me there, and I'll sketch it,’ said Perry cheerfully. 

‘I won’t promise to take you, but I'll show you the way,’ and, 
to punish him for his laziness, Perry neglected to inform him, 
when they met again, that the whole of the Calderon party had 
returned to the flat-topped island. 

‘It makes a much better picture with those tents on it,’ thought 
the indefatigable artist, ‘and I don’t want any of our fellows 
fooling around.’ 

He wore a battered soft felt hat; and a boat cushion, strung from 
his waist behind, softened the bare rock wherever he elected to sit 
down. With his snub nose, from which the skin had peeled, and 
his thin, wiry, little frame, he was not the sort of rival that Don 
or Bartholomew would consider formidable, even had they known 
that he had discovered the enchanted island. 





The crew of the ‘ Chippewa’ invited the Bluebirds to a fishing 
picnic at Strawberry Portage. It was a chilly day, and they had 
a long rough paddle from Owaissa, but the outside bleakness was 
forgotten when they had carried the canoes over a few yards of 
land and set them afloat again in a reedy, weedy inlet, trimmed 
with sweet-scented water-lilies and a blazing band of cardinal 
flower. Upon their intrusion a large grey heron sailed away on 
broad, majestic wing, his long legs trailing limply behind. 

‘ This place is full of surprises,’ exclaimed Mr. Hyde to Matty, 
his shipmate in the red canoe. ‘Only two weeks ago I thought 
it the dreariest spot on earth—but I hadn’t met you then.’ 

The young lady smiled, in her most tantalising fashion, 
showing all her white teeth and shutting up her black lashes, till 
only a blue gleam appeared between them. From her belt she 
drew a cigar-case. 

‘I must not forget to give you this. You dropped it in our 
boat the other day. Too bad if you have been deprived of your 
smoke.’ 

- ‘I never smoke,’ began Donald, and then he blushed through 
all his recent sunburn, while Miss Western went off into one of her 
irrepressible peals of laughter. 

‘It fell open when I picked it up,’ she said, ‘ but never mind, 
I won't tell anybody,’ 

The girl tried to straighten her features, but Donald dropped 
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the cigar-case into a deep pool they were passing. He was not 
hardened to ridicule. 

‘Mat, were you ever in love ?’ 

‘No; were you?’ 

Her eyes had resumed their quizzical expression. 

‘I may as well own up, since you've found me out.’ 

‘Boston girl, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes; and she 7s a beauty.’ 

‘He hasn’t seen her with her hair out of curl and her face all 
over freckles,’ was Martha’s mental comment. 

‘It isn’t her prettiness that one thinks of, so much as her 
cleverness,’ continued Donald, enthusiastically, gazing away ahead, 
so as not to lose sight of the other canoes. 

‘She’s literary, eh?’ said Matty, very humbly. She had 
completed her second year at Toronto University, but that, of 

course, would count for nothing with these learned Boston 
people. 

‘Literary, of course. She writes a little, and paints a lot.’ 

‘Her face?’ 

‘She has no need to, You never saw such a lovely com- 
plexion, and I wish you could hear her sing ; but what I like best 
about her is her straightforward honesty. She is not a bit like 
the ordinary run of artificial city girls. When she likes a fellow 
she lets him see it, and is full of sympathy for all his ideals,’ 

‘She likes you, then?’ 

‘I hope so; but I’m going to find out for certain when I go 
back to Boston.’ 

‘Oh! How old is she?’ 

‘About my age. What did you think of her picture ?’ 

‘I never looked at it,’ replied Matty, brusquely. ‘ Here we are 
at the lunching place.’ 

There was nothing caught that afternoon, but a great deal 
eaten, for the islanders did not all summer indulge in the luxuries 
which the Americans called necessities, 

‘They have a man to cook for them and a boy to wash dishes,’ 
exclaimed Matty in mock amazement. 

Before the day was over, Will Western had made up his mind 
that he wanted very much to accept the artist’s invitation to 

spend the last week of his sojourn on board the house-boat. 
‘I must see how Perry gets the colour into those rocks, Mr, 
Hyde. Wouldn’t you like to change bunks with me? You take 
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my stretcher in the men’s shanty on our island, and I'll take 
yours on the “‘ Chippewa.” ’ 

‘Nonsense, Will!’ cried Matty. ‘You're our best cook, 
Who'll clean the fish ?’ 

‘I will, said Don, promptly, for he never once thought of his 
hands. 

Each morning Matty rose before seven, presumably to instruct 
the new pupil, but in reality to jeer at his amateurish method of 
splitting kindling, his inability to carry two brimming pails of 
water up from the bay without spilling a drop, and his inefficiency 
in the making of porridge and coffee. She would sit upon a log 
to keep it steady while it was being cut into proper lengths and 
make disparaging remarks about Donald’s clumsiness in handling 
his end of a crosscut-saw. 

He was more of a success as a housemaid, she declared, and 


when she and the other girls had carried out their blankets and , 


comforters to air upon the rocks, he was the one to fold up the 
stretchers and lift them out to the side verandah, thus transform- 
ing the main room of the cottage from a sleeping apartment into an 
artistic-looking sitting-room. The fresh-smelling pine walls were 
profusely decorated with local sketches in water colours, and there 
was no depressing ceiling, though a half-mast partition divided off 
two tiny bedrooms at the back. 

Don was more than rewarded for his labours of the forenoon 
when, at one o'clock, everybody went swimming. The deck 
of an old scow was moored close to the front of Owaissa, and 
therefrom did the amphibious Canadians perform many aquatic 
feats. Don had lost fat and gained muscle during those few 
weeks, but he was still best at floating, and found it bliss un- 
utterable to lie flat on his back in the warm soft water, provided 
one of those wicked Westerns did not tickle the soles of his feet, 
nor dive at a distance and rise up to bump a head in the middle 
of his back. 

‘Come to the bottom with me,’ Matty asked him one day, 
as composedly as another girl might have requested him to take 
her back to her chaperon after a dance. 

‘Oh, I cawn’t,’ replied the youth in his broadest Boston. ‘It 
must be fifteen or twenty feet deep out here.’ 

‘That’s nothing! Blow all the air out of your mouth, hold 
your nose, and you'll sink like a stone.’ 

Down went the damsel, and gallantry compelled Mr. Hyde to 
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follow, but the sensation of the increasing weight of water above 
him was not so nice as it was novel. He began to swim upwards 
and reached the surface some seconds before Matty’s tight knob 
of hair appeared. 

‘You didn’t touch bottom,’ she cried in scorn, and Don felt 
as if he had committed a breach of etiquette. 

Next she dared him to dive for a cup that had fallen in near 
the wharf, but he did not come up when, nor where, he was ex- 
pected. Matty sat on the edge of the scow with her heart in her 
mouth; then she slid into the water and swam about below till 
she saw him at the bottom, lying perfectly still with his head be- 
tween two posts that supported the wharf. Up she swam to the 
top again for a mouthful of air and gave a wild yell for her brothers. 
They raised Don in a trice, but he was unconscious. 

‘Must have struck his head against something going down,’ 
said Jim Western. 

‘Great Scott !’ exclaimed Tom, ‘ there’s Miss Rouse and half 
the Calderons coming here. Keep them out of the way, Mat, till 
we get Hyde on his feet.’ 

Don’s hearing returned before his speech or his eyesight, but 
afterwards he was sure he had been dreaming in the little back 
bedroom of the cottage, and had not overheard any talk in the 
outer room between Mat Western and a lady with a well-remem- 
bered voice. 

‘Good gracious, Matty,’ said the latter, ‘ you look white as a 
sheet. One would think you blamed yourself for the accident.’ 

‘SoIdo. I dared him to dive for that cup, though I knew it 
was dangerous to go down so near the wharf.’ 

‘Donald Hyde diving forcups! Whatnext? You must have 
him wellin hand, Matty. Ihave always considered him a thorough 
muff,’ 

‘He’s nothing of the sort,’ returned Miss Western hotly. ‘I 
wish you’d seen him fling a rattlesnake the other day. One 
minute more and it would have bitten me.’ . 

‘How romantic! He saved your life, and now you are in 
despair for fear you have lost him his. Now if he were a busy 
and a sensible man ; 

‘It is just girls like you who make young men idle and silly.’ 

‘Hoity, toity! I like that. Never mind, my dear, I resign 
the modelling of Mr. Donald Hyde to you forthwith, and I hope 
you'll make a better job of him than I have been able to do.’ 
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Miss Rouse sped airily out of doors, but poor. Matty, quite 
overcome between the thought of her rudeness and her anxiety 
about Donald, threw herself on the sofa stretcher and shed tears 
that came hard to eyes not prone to weeping. 

‘Who is that crying on the other side of this partition ?’ was 
Mr. Hyde’s first inquiry when he was fully restored ; but when 
Tom Western looked out to see, the outer room was empty. 

Five of the Chippewans spent their last evening with the 
Bluebirds, They all sat upon the Back Rock, looking down on the 
low bushy islands that lay like sleeping leviathans in a pool of 
silver. 

‘I don’t know what’s up with Perry lately,’ remarked Bartho- 
lomew. ‘ He’s taking an awfully long time to finish his sketch of 
the American campers’ island. He stays over there after dark 
too.’ 

‘Listen to the lovely singing!’ exclaimed Matty, who was 
stretched out on a ledge of rock, perilously narrow, overhanging 
the water. 

Past the Sentinel a canoe glided into the bright moonlight, 
slowly paddled by a bareheaded slight young man, whose profile, 
appearing in bold relief, caused Mac to whisper, 

‘Perry, by Jove!’ 

The soprano music from the bow had ceased in the middle of 
a phrase, but Bartholomew raised his yellow head from the warm 
rock, saying, 

‘I know that song; Miss Rouse sings it, and if that is not 
herself-——’ 

‘Of course it’s Miss Rouse,’ said Will Western. ‘She has 
been back with the Calderons ever since she left us, and it’s not 
much good I’ve had of Mr. Perry. He has been showing her how 
he gets the colour into those rocks.’ 

‘The traitor!’ sighed Watson ; and Jimmy Bell wrote a caustic 
epigram in his note-book for future use. 

They hailed the pair in the canoe with ironical greetings and 
trooped across the island to welcome them at the wharf; but 
Donald Hyde sat like a statue on the Back Rock. Matty reached 
up and patted his foot sympathetically. 

‘She asked me not to let any of you know she was here.’ 

Donald pulled himself up, mentally and physically, He leant 
down and drew Matty from her dangerous shelf. 

‘You mean Miss Rouse? My dear little girl, her comings 
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and goings matter not one straw to you nor tome. We belong 
to a different planet. Let her go back to her own.’ 

‘You'll not think so when you return to Boston. You'll forget 
all about us.’ 

She was sitting beside him on the upper rock now, her hands 
clasped round her knees, and her face softened by the full moon 
towards which it was uplifted. 

‘I am not likely to forget. Next summer I am coming again 
to tell you that I have done a good winter’s work, have passed my 
exams. and deserve a holiday, which I didn’t this year. It would 
be dreadful if you should get your B.A. before I’m a lawyer, 
You'll be glad to see me back, my best of comrades ?’ 

Matty boyishly shook hands on it, but when the last night of 
the next summer came she and Don exchanged a much more 
affectionate farewell on the Back Rock in the moonlight. The 
girl was proud of her athletic-looking lover with the brown face 
and the close-cropped hair, and he went gleefully back to Boston 
to be best man at the wedding of Alfred Perry and Marion Rouse 
of Back Bay. 

J. N. McILwraira. 
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I aM sure you all know him well. You may have seen him any 
fine day outside any of the hotels in the more mountainous parts 
of Switzerland or the Tyrol. But he is in his glory at Zermatt. 
There he sits where great American deck-chairs have supplanted 
the humble and somewhat uneven stones of the old wall to serve 
him in the office of a throne. His face is red and inflamed and 
sticky; his hands are torn and dirty, as are his clothes, which 
tend to have a reddish tinge and to disclose patches of a cloth 
totally different in colour and material from the rest of his 
garments should he chance to rise and turn his back upon you. 
His shirt is flannel and dirty; his hat is felt and dirty; his boots 
are large and have often been clouted by the excellent cobbler 
down the village. But these are honourable scars. Portions of 
that reddish raiment are flapping in the wind on every rock peak 
from Monte Viso to the Terglou; the dirt encrusted in his nails 
was garnered on the eastern face of the Dom; the big scar at 
the back of his head was caused by an over-impetuous friend, a 
jerk of the rope, and a big stone on the rotten aréte of the Vélan 
two summers ago, and his raw-beef face is the result, not of a skin 
disease, but of a long day on the Grenz Glacier. 

There he sits, the mules laden with heavy German gentlemen 
in ulsters, bound for the Schwarz See, going up the street, the 
sun blazing down upon the dust among the little cobbly stones, 
which are every now and then sprinkled by a small boy with a 
watering-pot, with Jost smiling benignly in the shadow of the 
hotel door, with a fountain, which never plays, behind him, the 
Matterhorn on his left, the murmurous complaint of the Visp 
torrent in his ears, and all around him a pervading sense of mule 
and heat and tourist—there he sits, as you have often seen him, 
talking, talking from breakfast until the Riffel Alp lights go out, 
with intervals for such refreshment as is provided by table @’hote 
and the bier-halle at the Mont Cervin. If you like to lie late, 
as is my habit after a hard day, you may open your window and 
get back into bed again, and see the Matterhorn and the sun, 
and hear the earliest chirp of half-awakened guides discussing 
with him ; and as you shut the Venetian shutters at night, some 
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stray revellers will still be at it. The talk flows always in one 
channel ; it is conducted in such broken German-Swiss as he 
can master, and such broken English as the guide has learnt at 
the winter night school. In the morning, when it consists of 
descriptions of the doings of the previous day, the terrible state 
ot the snow, the absurdly rotten state of the mountain, and the 
misdeeds of other parties, the men talk confidently with loud 
voices and more than a touch of swagger, while all around the 
voices of the young lady admirers are hushed and the fierce light 
of achievement beats upon the heroes ; towards the late after- 
noon it becomes more subdued, it is carried on in whispers and 
surrounded with an air of mystery. Dirty fingers follow suggested 
routes on the pinkish maps spread on the iron tables, while the 
guides, who regard maps as English missionaries look on heathen- 
fetish ceremonies, punctuate the proceedings with much spitting 
and many cautious remarks (‘ One couldn’t can tell’ is a favourite 
idiom) accompanied with an appearance of impossible wisdom. 

All this must be infinitely wearisome to the unoffending 
tourist. But after all we (for I may as well frankly associate 
myself with the monster whom I have tried to describe) are 
scarcely worse as bores than golfers, shooting or hunting men ; 
while our sport, if so I may dare to term it, implies no death 
to anything but ourselves, and gives breath to no such flow of 
eloquence as I have learnt to associate with the first-named 
amusement. 

Still, I feel a shyness, alien perhaps to my subject, in inviting 
your sympathies. Long ago every mountain of respectable height 
in the whole range of the Alps has found its conqueror. The 
Grepon, only a few years ago reputed to be the most difficult 
climb in the Alps, is an easy day for a lady. The Drus, which 
only yielded to a siege of many summers, are strewn from summit 
to base with sandwich papers and empty sardine tins, and on the 
top of the Matterhorn, it is rumoured, a large and familiar notice 
board warns the hardy mountaineer that this hill is dangerous 
for cyclists. From the day when Mr. Wills, accompanied by old 
Christian Almer, Ulrich Lauener, Peter Bohren, two Chamonix 
guides, a large iron flagstaff, and a small fir tree, ascended the 
Wetterhorn, introduced the Chamonix men to the ice-axe, and 
incidentally introduced the sport to the public at large, the 
pioneers, chiefly Englishmen, set about their work of robbing us 
of the mystery of the mountains, and left but little work for the 
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civil engineer to do in this direction. Christian Almer died 
in 1898, having celebrated his golden wedding by an ascent 
of the same mountain; and Mr. Justice Wills’s pedestrian feats 
are the wonder of the High Sheriffs of the Eastern Counties. 
What a grudge the modern climber must ever bear to these, ‘ qui 
ante nos in mundo fuere’! They were bold in the fearless old 
fashion, and their limbs are as memories yet; and the regret to 
which they move us is as piquant as it is lithe. No new moun- 
tains remain to be ascended for the first time, and no new routes 
to be made which do not imply a risk from falling stones or ice 
altogether disproportionate to the interest in the attempt. The 
pioneers endured real hardship; there were scarcely any shelter- 
huts, and the absence of paths must have made the early hours 
of each expedition laborious to an extent hardly to be realised by 
any one who has not tried tracking over boulders and through 
forest by the light of a candle carried by a sleepy guide. Tinned 
meats were hardly discovered ; the inns were very poor and bad; 
and, to crown all, the lack of maps and the ignorance of the 
country often brought a bivouac high up on the mountains, with- 
out shelter or food, to close a successful day with a night of 
torment. It is true that, if these delights tempt you, you can 
still experience even greater discomfort on the slopes of Aconcagua 
or Ushba, on the Hispar Pass, or among the forests of the Sel- 
kirks; but this means money and time; or, if you have neither, 
you can climb without guides and sleep in tents, an arrangement 
which secures the maximum of risk with the minimum of enjoy- 
ment. For the rest of us nothing remains but a Tom Sawyer- 
like existence, brightened by the fact that there is an inn an 
hour below our bivouac, hay beds tempered by air-cushions, and 
tough mutton accompanied by pdté de foie gras. 

All these things are against us; and yet I will dare to say 
that, for myself, and for all who, through painful and devious 
ways, have come to know the mountains, their grimness, their joy, 
no scrap of romance, or love, or reverence has* fallen from them. 
Still remains the intense feeling of delight in your own strength— 
just as intense in the weak as in the strong—which those only 
can know who have crawled along a ridge so slender that it seems 
only to remain in place because it cannot make up its mind on 
which side to fall, on days when nature seems to take a malign 
delight in thwarting the climber, and when you must cling tight 
to disintegrating stones to prevent yourself going off with the 
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wind into a neighbouring valley; days when you find at six in 
the evening that the old route off the glacier has been spoiled by 
the collapse of an ice-bridge, and you must wearily cut your way 
up the icefall again, hoping against hope that you may be on the 
path before dark ; the wild excitement on a broken aréte, perhaps 
not often accomplished before, as you turn or climb over great 
tower after tower and see a fresh succession between you and the 
summit, each apparently toppling to its fall, and asking nothing 
better than to take you with it; the very unpleasant feeling down 
your spine as you watch the leading man grappling with the 
tower immediately before you, raising himself with wondrous 
skill foot by foot, and hear the scratching and shifting of his boot- 
nails on the rock as he gains each fearful inch. It is perfectly 
true that the strength in which you exult so much is that of the 
two large peasants, who, with excitable cries in patois, are com- 
municating to each other their very uncomplimentary opinion 
of the rocks and of your own powers as a climber, and preparing 
to pull you, as a sack of oats, with a painful sense of constriction 
in the stomach, up the rocks which the leader has surmounted, 
in spite of your entreaties to be allowed to do it without help. 
‘Herr, Gesu,’ said my master on the little Dru, ‘Sie sagen immer 
“Ich komme gleich” und Sie kommen nicht. Jezt mussen Sie 
kommen,’ and with a vigorous haul I accomplished ten feet of 
ascent. But when you reach green grass again all the moral 
support will have been forgotten in the flush of victory, and by 
the time the Bouvier flows you will be a hero in your own eyes, 
in those of your female relatives, and on the tongues of those 
expert flatterers who despised you so heartily a few hours ago. 
Their point of view is a singularly complex one; the ordinary 
guide is as brave as a Boer, and his bravery has many of the 
same peculiarities. He has very little sense of sport ; he is ever 
conscious of the desperate danger of his calling, and, while he 
is willing and anxious to meet any risk which comes in the 
necessary course of events, he has the greatest contempt for the 
man who seeks the bright eyes of dangers for their own sake. 
He is a bit of a fatalist. ‘See,’ said one, as we brought down 
the bodies of a party who had died in a place as simple as Picca- 
dilly, ‘death can come as easily on a light mountain as a difficult 
one.’ And again, when the French guides bungled at their task : 
‘Those Arolla men know nothing of accidents; for me, when a 
man is once dead, I will carry him as soon as a sheep,’ and so 
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saying he put one of the things on his head and strode down into 
the valley to where the mules waited for their burden. A guide 
of experience will tell you that there are only three dangers in 
mountaineering: falling stones, sudden bad weather, and the 
tourist. And of these three he regards the last with the most 
suspicion, and with good reason. Ordinary foresight can im- 
mensely reduce the risk of being caught in a storm; you can 
avoid falling stones by the simple process of not going where 
they fall; but nothing can guard against the eccentricities of the 
brilliant climber. The novice is a source of danger because he 
goes slowly, tires the party out, and because he upsets stones on 
to the heads of those below; but he is not more likely to slip than 
the piece of luggage which he represents in his guides’ mind, 
and, if he did, he would be held instantly, so closely is he watched. 
But the man with enough experience to have ideas of his own on 
difficulties, and enough technical skill to master them unaided, 
is a constant anxiety. He will move when he ought to stay 
quiet ; he insists on risky experiments; he resents the pressure 
of the rope when it is necessary for the safety of the whole party ; 
he refuses help in times of stress. This, above all, is a state of 
mind incomprehensible to the guide, who always takes a pull if 
he wants it from his leader, and sometimes from an amateur. 

I am always tempted to dwell at length upon the character- 
istics of the guide, because they seem to me to be very opposite to 
those usually attributed to him. When you first see him, a fine 
big man, rough in manner but with much charm and savoir-faire ; 
when you first adventure yourself with him on such perilous 
passages as the Mer de Glace from the Montanvert to the 
Chapeau, or the desperate glories of the Breithorn ; when, sick and 
weary from your first real expedition, he coaxes you to eat and 
half carries you into the valley ; when your jokes are greeted with 
uproarious applause ; when you are told.you go like a chamois and 
will soon equal the feats of Herr Whymper or Herr ‘ Momery,’ you 
begin to think him ‘a thin red ’ero’ with a fine eye for a man and 
a nice discernment of character. And when your acquaintance 
progresses and you find your comrade is saying the same thing to 
your neighbour at table d’héte, who is, as you well know, a shirker 
and a humbug; when Johann or Peter or Heinrich snores in a 
horrible fashion in the hut and likes to carry the brandy flask and 
turns out a shrewd fellow at a bargain; above all, when, like a 
good tutor, he begins te pay you the greatest compliment a guide 
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can pay, and ceases to compliment at all, you begin to wonder 
whether he is not a bit of a blackguard. In truth he is neither 
‘ero’ nor blackguard, but a married man in rough Saas homespun, 
woven by Mrs. Johann, most remarkable like any other peasant. 
He is of a saving turn of mind, for he has several children already 
and one more every year. He has a sheep or two, a cow or two, 
and a floor with several rooms in the big wooden house down by 
the bridge on the path to Findelen, which he built, in company 
with his brothers and brothers-in-law, in the winter with his own 
hands, having some mysterious rights to the land from his posi- 
tion in the Gemeinde and buying the materials out of his first 
two seasons’ savings asa fashionable guide. He is, or ought to be, 
insured in the Zurcher Versicherungs Verein, with the assistance 
of the Swiss Alpine Club, for the sum of 4,000 francs. His chief 
delight is to hang large decorated cow-bells round the necks of 
his test cows, and, if you take him to Chamonix, he will buy them 
there, and then carry them with infinite labour over passes and 
peaks until he reaches Swiss territory again, so that if you chance 
to run down to Orsiéres you go accompanied by musie from his 
knapsack, like the fine lady of Banbury Cross. His anxiety is to 
escape military service until September is half gone, and the climb- 
ing season with it ; and then, with the first sign of real bad weather, 
he goes quietly down to Sion, with the gendarme, who has been 
awaiting his convenience for many days in the trink-halle, sur- 
renders to the authorities, and does his fortnight’s prison, hoping, 
if he is very lucky indeed, that there may be fine weather and a 
stray tourist in October when he comes home again. He is extra- 
ordinarily peaceful by disposition, even in his cups, and, on the 
whole, extraordinarily sober; for, though there is said to be a 
great deal of drinking in Zermatt in the winter, and there certainly 
isamong Oberlanders at all times, yet I have, in the course of 
about 200 expeditions, great and small, only once been out with 
a guide who was really drunk, and he, though he bore a German 
tame, came from an Italian valley. 

All these are somewhat hasty generalisations. I have, in the 
course of one long ‘season, climbed with a guide who bore the 
name of one of the oldest families in the Valais, spent the winter 
in eating his dinners at the Geneva bar, always carried a white 
shirt to change into in the evening, cleaned his teeth at the first 
stream we came to in the morning (using his leather drinking-cup 
as a tooth-glass), took a great interest in English politics, and is 
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now member for his native village in the Cantonal Parliament ; 
with the drunken gentleman mentioned above; with a man who 
was a platelayer by trade, earning about 10 frances a week, and 
who died a year or two later in a famous accident on the Lyska- 
men; with the President of an Eastern Guides Association— 
a burgher of the village, who neither drinks nor smokes, and, I 
should think, earns about 18/. a week in the season; with an 
Italian who spoke French, German, and Italian, and who, until he 
obtained some celebrity as a guide, used to go every winter to 
Breslau as a stonemason ; and with another man of the same race, 
the most perfectly fashioned athlete and the most courageous and 
graceful cragsman I have ever seen. Both surpassed every Switzer 
in sporting instinct and dash, and both were a little too fond of 
fancy climbing for a family man. 

I have tried to sketch the kind of companion you may secure 
at 7 francs a day retaining fee with 45 for a peak or 20 fora 
pass ; I will now conduct you personally on an expedition. Some 
years ago I was waiting at Zermatt, with the Geneva bar-student, 
for a good chance for the Dent Blanche, a mountain that then 
enjoyed a high reputation for difficulty. The weather had been 
fair, but didn’t mean to remain so long. Still one thing after 
another caused us to delay ; now the fact that I wanted training ; now 
that on a particular day there was another party on the mountain ; 
until at last, one evening after dinner, we decided, in a moment 
of inspiration, that the weather was about to break and that it 
was to-morrow or never. This implied doing it straight out from 
Zermatt, a feat which no one had been born idiot enough to 
attempt before; and it also implied the discovery of a second 
guide who should have explored a certain short cut, then little 
known, though now it is the invariable route. As we formed our 
resolution at eight and were to be off at one, we had a good deal 
of trouble in the search, and at last—to make the expedition more 
harebrained than it was before—were obliged to engage a guide 
who had been out eighteen hours that very day in an ascent of 
the same mountain. 

I spare you the recital of the agony of spirit which I endured 
when I was rudely awakened at midnight. We packed up sullenly 
and sleepily and issued into the night. In that mood of reserve 
which one learns to associate with the hours when ‘ Maiden, still 
the morn is, and cold is she, and secret,’ and which may arise from 
intimate communion with nature and a yearning to be alone with 
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her, or from the fact that one has had only three hours’ sleep, we 
stumbled up the well-remembered paths. But as we passed the 
Staffel and entered upon that desolate waste which is called by 
courtesy the Zmutt Glacier, it was obvious that part of my little 
army had celebrated the victory of the previous day with fitting 
ceremony. He brought me along at a tremendous pace; while 
behind came the bar-student, grave, silent, and disapproving. 
The day broke wondrously from Gabelhorn to Matterhorn, 
gilding and staining with blood and then passing through every 
gradation of colour until air, rocks, and ice were soaked and 
splashed and filled with sunlight bright and clear. But we 
pressed on into the dark recesses of the Wandfluh, and when we 
touched the rocks and the gentle incline gave place to a steep but 
easy climb, my leader’s pace began to moderate. We seemed to 
halt more often than was quite prudent in those gullies; every 
trickle of water was pronounced to be the last we should find on 
the mountain, and must be made the most of with the help of 
the contents of a great wooden cask, holding six bottles, which 
was slung outside his knapsack, even when the stones all round 
us gave warning that bits of the mountain fell continuously down 
that face on to the little Schonbuhl Glacier. As we ascended the 
halts became more frequent and more prolonged, and the signs of 
distress more obvious; until, when we reached the mountain, 
and the day’s work was about to begin, our pressed man could go 
no further. We had had about nine hours’ grind, the fun only 
remained, and I could have cried from disappointment. But my 
Man of Laws proved himself worthy of the occasion. To get a 
thoroughly incompetent amateur up those last thousands of feet 
was a fine performance, but he accomplished it. We left almost 
all the provisions and the cask with our laggard, though not 
without misgivings, and went on. After you once reach the 
summit ridge of the Dent Blanche you follow it all the way to 
the top, only leaving it where a great gendarme, or rock tower, 
stands up and seems to forbid further progress. This you may 
climb over, but the more usual way goes round it on the left by 
slabby rocks, very steep, with little handhold ; this traverse requires 
three men with a hundred feet of rope for perfect safety, and it is 
the only real difficulty on the mountain, and it was here that 
four well-known English climbers were caught in a thunderstorm 
and forced to spend the night a few years ago. Somehow we got 
past it, and then slowly, haltingly, for the racing of the early 
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morning had disorganised me, we worked along, always with the 
top just hidden and incredibly far off, until, just as incredibly, it 
was beneath our feet. There was no time for more than a hasty 
sardine, and we turned. But it was nearly six, seven hours from 
our parting, before we came again to our Robinson Crusoe. There 
he sat, where we had left him, too sick at heart and stomach even 
to touch the dainties which were around him in the snow. He 
told us he had supposed us long dead. We feasted and jeered at 
him, and, while the meat was yet in our mouths, the storm which 
we had foreseen burst upon us. In thunder, lightning, and rain 
we hurried down the Wandfluh. In drenching rain, worn out, 
terrified, with the electricity hissing round us, we stumbled over 
the dry glacier, over the interminable moraine, and into the 
forest. Then suddenly a chalet seemed to rise up before us, and 
we drank and drank of milk. The brilliant idea at once struck 
the guides of sleeping there in the hay; but as I was drenched 
through, and we had nothing to eat or drink but milk, I sternly 
set my face towards the wilderness. I borrowed the lantern and 
sallied forth to find myself in a few minutes wandering far off 
the path in a blackness that seemed palpable. I heard a wel- 
come shout, and they were after me. The rest of the walk 
passed like a pleasant dream; it still rained, one fell down every 
three steps; after a little the second guide gave it up. I suppose 
he roosted in some cow-shed. But one’s brains had long ceased 
to act when the black masses in front of one suddenly became 
houses, and Jost was taking away one’s ice-axe, and one was 
dripping in one’s own bedroom, with the hot bath steaming, and 
the champagne and soup on the table, and the promise that the 
steak had been put on as we reached the hotel. It was eleven 
o'clock. I still had to describe the day’s doings to Jost, and then, 
after the feast, to bed. I lighted my pipe, but I found it under 
the bed the next morning, and the candle burnt out. So I 
suppose I did not smoke much. 

This history illustrates sufficiently the danger of an impetuous 
Herr, and of expeditions undertaken on the eve of bad weather. 
Its idiocy is perhaps redeemed by the fact that I had, at any 
rate, the benefit of the best professional advice and assistance ; 
but no such excuse can be advanced for the following adventure, 
which I relate because in its inception, its surroundings, and its 
failure it presents so complete a contrast to our ill-deserved 
success. 
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Far, far from Zermatt and fashionable peaks and semi-fashion- 
able hotels, hidden in a corner of the Italian hills, lies a little 
town hemmed round with vines and olives, and set so deep 
between such precipitous slopes that you cannot see from its 
miniature piazza even the edge of the plateau from which rise 
the great peaks. But, all your way to where they burst upon 
you, you go through underwood and cover, which is Italian, and 
over pastures which are fresher than the stone-strewn meadows 
of the northern slopes. Through such paths walked our party 
one August evening, with the applause and respectful homage of 
the country folk, until we came to where, about an hour above 
the last chalets, the mountain himself had arranged a stream for 
us and a smooth green meadow, cropped close by the goats, where 
we might pitch our tents. I know no such camping-ground in 
all the Pennines, save perhaps by the Lac de Combal ; there is a 
smooth sward for two Mummery tents, a heap of stones to serve as 
a stand for the cooking things by night and a shelter for the tents 
by day. Milk comes daily from the cowherds at the Alp, and 
your porters can carry you up loaves of bread from time to time 
if you find the resources of the Army and Navy Stores insufficient 
for your appetites. You are among pines; the glacier is at your 
tent door and the mountain above you. Here we sojourned 
certain days, and when I had fallen into the torrent, and dried 
myself and my clothes over an etna, and our stock of self-cooking 
tins was becoming exhausted, and our beards were becoming 
prickly, and, generally speaking, a return to civilisation was 
indicated, we determined to adventure ourselves on the great 
assault. Our party consisted of an admirable step-cutter, a first- 
class rock-climber, a gentleman who was capable of reading the 
Italian Government map in a high wind, and myself, who, as I 
have no very obvious qualifications, must have been intended by 
Providence as the historian of the expedition. We knew nothing 
whatever of our mountain except that it is usual to go up it on 
another side, and none of us but myself had ever seen it from a 
less distance than a hundred miles. So one morning we packed 
up our camp carefully for the porters to carry away, and salljed 
out ‘to travel the uncharted.’ All went well until we reached 
the foot of the usual glacis which slopes down from the ridge. 
My timidity had exacted a pledge that, if we found this slope ice, 
we should return; but when we reached the spot it was very 
plausibly argued that any one might have known that it must be 
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ice all the time, which indeed was the truth, and that we should 
find fine practice in cutting up it. As I was not the step-cutter, 
and was desperately short-winded, I did not discuss the point, 
and we proceeded. We got over the bergschrund somehow. 
But even the step-cutter found the job a tough one, and there 
were several changes in the leadership before we reached the top. 
There are many situations in mountaineering when it becomes a 
duty as well as a pleasure to point out to our companions how 
far they fall short of the best standard of form, how necessary it 
is to keep the rope taut, to keep the full distance, and to move 
with certainty. But I think our complaints to one another of 
our shortcomings were on this day due to the very unpleasant 
place in which we were, and to our assurance that every member 
of the party but the complainant was the direct cause of the 
steepness of the mountain, of the hardness of the ice, of the 
tendency of the rope to entangle itself with the little knobbly 
rocks which embellish the slope, and of the fact that every now 
and then a big or a small stone would break away from the 
mountain and, in relentless silence, slip past some member of the 
party and hide itself in loud disgust at its failure in the crevasse 
below. I was the most querulous, not only because I was the 
passenger and had most breath to complain with, but also because 
my crampons, which I was wearing for the first time, hurt my 
feet, and helped on a gentle frost-bite. The others did the work, 
and bore my reproaches with apparent equanimity; but they 
also spoke a word or two. 

At last we reached the ridge, and then, though it was already 
late and the clouds were gathering, resolved that the stones made 
a return impossible and set out to find a route back to our village 
over the peak itself. One ridge is very much like another, and 
so was this—only easier. There were rocks, very easy rocks, 
and slopes of snow which were very gentle, and every now and 
then there was a little bit of ice; unhappily the ice became more 
frequent and the clouds thicker, until at 3.30 the wind suddenly 
bared the mountain top an obvious hour away, and simultaneously 
a valley on our right, deep, unknown, romantic, but gay with 
streams and a great herd of cows. Mournfully we turned to 
our way of salvation ; but the darkness was almost upon us before 
we cleared the glacier. Where we were we knew not; the hills 
made a huge sweep which all but shut in the pasture, surely the 
greenest and most pleasant pasture in-all Italy; down the middle 
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went the stream from the glaciers of our mountain, but more 
placidly than is the wont of mountain streams, for the pasture 
scarcely shelves until it comes to the edge of the great step in 
the mountain side over which it suddenly careers to the narrower 
gorge below. Down there, I believe—the map says so—is an 
Italian bathing-place, and you may fancy the pleasant clatter 
and chatter of the guests, and their toylike habitation. But no 
sound or suggestion of such a profanation comes up the glen to 
this spacious solitude. 

There we found a herd—a boy who, I think, was Pan himself ; 
he understood no human language and he appeared to herd no 
cows. But he played upon a pipe, and he led us gravely down, 
as befitted brother gods from the hills, to where we found the 
Alp itself and the operation of milking, and two natives, with 
whom he left us. They were mildly courteous, disbelieved our 
story, and provided us with milk to assist in the disposal of our 
half-tin of potted meat, our sole remaining food. Then they 
showed us the bed in the hay, tucked us in with the plank to 
prevent us falling into the kitchen, and remained sitting on the 
ground all night that the strangers might lie soft. They were 
the most incredulous and the most charming of hosts, 

This story requires no comment. 

It is a matter of tradition that all papers on sport, and above 
all on Alpine sport, should comprise an apology, in the strict 
sense of the word, and an eloquent praise of the noblest of all 
pastimes. And yet defences of any form of sport are at once 
unnecessary and impossible. Impossible because, I suppose, all 
forms of sport, from love-making to war, are indefensible against 
the assaults of the logician; unnecessary, because sport, like 
history, has a way of justifying herself. But there is one charge 
against this sport, first urged with all the eloquence, and pressed 
home with all the vehemence, of the great prophet of the moun- 
tains, and since echoed with his motth or pen by every one who 
loves nature. You have been, say the critics, among the inner 
fortresses of nature, and have made them a dumping-ground for 
empty potted meat tins; you have walked with death and morn- 
ing on the silver horns, and they have been to you as greased 
poles; there has never fallen on your spirit the shadow of the 
mountain gloom, or the infinite splendour of the mountain 
glory ; but, ‘red with the cutaneous eruption of self-conceit,’ you 
have sprawled unheeding in the. pleasant pastures and trodden 
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down the flowers. Your literature resounds with the popping of 
champagne corks, and is barren of style, and sense, and beauty. 
And your minds are as barren as your writings. 

There are as many defences to this indictment as had the Irish- 
man who was accused of stealing a kettle. But the root of the 
matter is this. The charm of the hills is as incommunicable as it 
may be deeply felt. Mountaineers are no more insensible than 
the Master himself of the beauty of the view from the lagoon 
of the ‘ wilderness of misty precipices fading far back into the 
recesses of Cadore,’ but to write of it needs the hand of the Master 
himself, and ‘it needs heaven-sent moments for the skill.’ Moun- 
tains seem so elusive, their colours, even their shapes, so 
evanescent, that the memory retains rather an impression than 
a photograph; and the efforts of the greatest to transfer the 
results to canvas or to paper have alike failed. Hence, perhaps, 
a somewhat boisterous merriment; a lack of form in writings 
which have come into being as the result rather of high spirits 
than of a melancholy delight in words; and a shutting of the 
door upon those zsthetic emotions, which we have not felt our- 
selves worthy to unbar. Yet because we have lost the first fine 
careless rapture of the young ladies’ school, who gaze for the first 
time upon the Mer de Glace, we must not be supposed to be blind 
or soulless. Like most English people we are a diffident folk and 
consider any emotion vulgar which is shared by any one else. 

But we have our treasures of the past though we fear to show 
them. Who that has ever seen them can forget the San Martino 
giants—huge yet unsubstantial—-glimmering at sunrise, like ghosts, 
over woods as dark and meadows as fresh as those can only be 
which slope towards Italy; the sudden uprising of the western 
world, peak after peak, spearhead after spearhead, like the 
waves of the sea in tumultuous order, terrible as an army with 
banners, as your head reaches at length the ridge before you, and 
instead of the snow slope and the shadow which you have 
seen so long, you gaze over the watershed of the Western 
Pennines; the kingdoms of the earth and the fulness thereof 
spread out before you; green and hot to the Jura, deep and cool 
to the Little St. Bernard, from Mont Blanc himself; the great 
circle of the wall which keeps in Italy, seen from the Engadine 
Mountains in a half-moon with Monte Rosa at the end literally 
‘hanging there’ over in the haze ; above all, perhaps, the limitless 
space of the same plain from the Central Pennines, fading away 
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to a darker line, perhaps with a high light of silver, which is the 
Apennines, while in the middle distance a tremulous grey cloud 
is Maggiore, and you can almost believe the fancy which tells 
you that the brighter spot is Milan, sparkling like a grain of salt ? 

To such a day succeeds the incomparable pomp of eve, and 
when the sun has passed down into the tangles of the French 
foothills, and the peaks, each a separate sun now he is gone, have 
burnt out in turn, one by one, through every variety of colour, 
night, marching slowly but visibly from a hundred miles away, 
hushes the streams and hangs her own jewels in the heavens. 
You have at once a darkness and a brilliancy which you have 
learned to associate only with the tropics. The shadows are 
blacker for you, and the stars closer than for the plain dwellers, 
and night ‘doth like an A‘thiop bride appear.’ Very reluctantly 
you knock out your last pipe and creep into your blankets, leaving 
the moon full over the Ruitor. 

But the dark days have their triumphs too, when a cloud is 
snatched away for an instant as a garment and you see the next 
tower on the ridge, fantastic, horrible ; or the Matterhorn, or the 
Dru, suddenly reveals itself from base to summit, as detached from 
earth to heaven, majestic in the mist. 

As for praise, those who have found in the pursuit those glories 
which restricted opportunity, lack of skill, some defect in hand 
or eye, have denied them in the more obvious sports ef English- 
men, will never be able to explain or tell their gratitude. But 
the Alps are more than a gymnasium for their lover. Always 
alluring though they flout you ; always lovely though they frown 
upon you; always dear though they slay you; they give you 
strength, and friends, and happiness, and to have known and loved 
them is indeed a liberal education : 

Is it so small a thing 

To have enjoy’d the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 

‘To have lived, to have thought, to have done, 

To have advanced true friends and bezt down baffling foes ? 


FRANCIS CONNELL, 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE: IN TIME OF WAR. 


THE moment seems opportune for probing the soundness of the 
oft-repeated objection to conceding the just demand of the tax- 
and rate-paying women of Great Britain for Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, urged on the ground that as women cannot or do not 
bear arms in defence of their country they should therefore have 
no voice in its government. 

The grievance of the wealthy landlady whose gardeners and 
grooms have votes while she has none has been met by asserting 
that she is merely one of a class whose interests are represented 
by all the male landowners. So be it. Let us agree that legis- 
lation affecting the landed interest will be moulded by the votes 
of her fellow-landowners. But war affects all classes, and each 
unit in every class; and among the civilian population women 
are affected by war at least as much as are men. If, then, for 
no other reason than that their voice should be heard in times 
when wars or rumours of wars are rife, women should have votes, 
Women are taking as keen and intelligent an interest in the 
progress of this present war in which the nation is engaged as 
their male relations; and in times such as these any women 
worthy of the name who, but for their sex, would be entitled to 
vote, feel the injustice of their exclusion from participation 
in the election of their country’s counsellors as deeply and 
passionately as men would feel a similar injustice. As, however, 
their incapacity for military service has been insisted upon as 
a just reason for so excluding them by legal luminaries of such 
unquestioned intellectual attainments as Lord James of Hereford 
and Mr. Asquith, it is worth while further to examine the depth 
and soundness of this contention. 

Now, can man’s claim that he alone is likely to possess sound 
judgment in the choice of counsellors be maintained upon the 
ground that it is he alone who is called upon to take up arms 
when the disputes of nations can be settled by no other means 
than brute force? It is argued that because woman is peaceful 
and has neither the inclination nor, possibly, the power to fight, 
it is a final reason for excluding her from any share in the council 
of nations—where, it might be supposed, brute force is not a factor. 

But if the claim to enfranchisement is to be based entirely 
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upon primitive instincts, then the instincts of women should be 
taken into account. The great maternal instinct which gives all 
mothers the power effectually to defend their young should be 
reckoned with. But war no longer depends upon the sudden 
ebullition of primitive instincts; it is a highly scientific game, 
and the actual combatants no more than pawns in the hands 
of those who move primarily in the matter. It is as absurd to 
say that a woman who contributes to the maintenance of the 
army and the State should have no voice in choosing those whom 
she thinks most likely to move wisely and well in the matter, 
because she is never likely to be called upon to fight, as to say 
that no woman should order any dish in her own house that she 
is not herself prepared to cook! Mr. Gladstone said, when 
advocating the extension of the franchise to another class of 
men, that the addition of power to the State which would 
thereby be assured was ‘more than your fleets and your armies, 
at once the strength, the glory, the safety of our land.’ 

A further illustration of the fatuity of basing an objection 
to women’s direct participation in politics on the fact that 
they are not actively concerned in militarism is afforded by a 
recent utterance of Mr. Balfour's. In speaking of the inadvisa- 
bility of refusing to reward a successful general on the ground 
that, although the methods by which he obtained his success 
were approved of, disapproval of the cause was felt, Mr. Balfour 
expressed the following sentiments, which evoked ‘loud cheers :’ 

‘An argument like that requires our soldiers to mix them- 
selves up in questions of policy—to consider not merely whether 
they are to obey an order, but what that order is that they are 
required to obey; and though I think we live in a country so 
happily circumstanced and with constitutional traditions so 
deeply based that we can hardly even conceive an interference 
on the part of the military power with the authority of the 
civilian power, yet, if such a thing were possible, the course I am 
commenting on would be the very course to bring it about, for a 
country in which the army concerns itself seriously with the ques- 
tion of policy is a country on the verge of a military despotism.’ 

Now, I am not contending that because soldiers are not 
allowed to interfere in ‘politics therefore women should have 
votes, but that if soldiers, as such, are not required to concern 
themselves with politics—or, in other words, with the motives 
that govern their actions as soldiers—because they do fight, why 
are women to be debarred from directly concerning themselves 
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in politics—or, in other words, in matters which affect them, as 
civilians, as much as they do men—because they do not fight ? 

It is advisable, therefore, to see by what arguments those who 
put forward the objection support their position. 

The objection that women are not competent to vote be- 
cause no women are soldiers is generally founded not so much 
on the fact that they do not go on active service against a 
foreign enemy as on the other fact that they do not form part 
of that coercive force which is, in the last resort, at the back 
of all government. One policeman keeps five hundred people in 
order ; but that is because there are other unseen policemen, and 
ultimately soldiers, to be drawn on at need. Woman stands 
apart from all this, it is argued, and therefore government is not 
part of her business. Now this is certainly a plausible way 
of presenting a fallacy. Let us admit the premise that ‘ coercive 
force is at the back of all government.’ But let us at the same 
time analyse this coercive force. What are its component parts ? 
Surely it is not solely muscular and physical. The training of 
the brain plays an even more important part than the training 
of the muscles in the skilful performance of obedience-compelling 
actions. The acts that are controlled by the knowledge of the 
existence of a superior force behind the apparent one—insuffi- 
cient in itself to control the otherwise unrestrained exhibition 
of certain tendencies, such as those called forth by any strongly 
excited semi-civilised crowd—are insignificant compared with the 
acts that are controlled by the weight of public opinion. This 
public opinion woman helps to form. And it is the evidence 
of the stultification of this immensely valuable moral force which 
causes my profound belief in the absolute necessity, if any united 
social or moral progress is to be made, of taking the female mind 
into consideration when dealing with the government of a country 
where laws of vital and sometimes exclusive interest to the female 
portion of the population are continually being passed. It will 
not, I think, be disputed that women do in a very marked degree 
exercise that ‘coercive force’ in its most magnetic form—that is, 
at’ the back of all government. No one acquainted with the 
discipline of a women’s college or a large public girls’ school will 
wish to assert that the ‘ coercive force’ exercised by the head- 
mistress is not identical with that exercised by a head-master or 
a commanding officer. I have myself seen a hushed awe, almost 
amounting to an esoteric panic, overtake a large body of girls 
when the late Miss Benson, sister of the Archbishop, used to 
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come suddenly upon them in the large day school at Oxford 
of which she was head-mistress. And this wholesome respect 
for authority, exemplified daily by the contact of any superior 
mind, or any representative of superiority with a mass of 
dependents, is not the result of physical fear, which the 
argument I have quoted would suggest, nor are its influences 
either subjectively or objectively confined to one sex. 

On April 29, 1892, the Tvmes, in a leading article on Woman 
Suffrage, put forth the same idea in other words: ‘Men can 
demand a share of political power which they are not particularly 
well fitted to use,’ because they possess de facto a share of the 
physical force upon which all political arrangements ultimately 
repose. Women do not possess such physical force, and, there- 
fore, can prefer no such claim!’ Now the curiously loose way 
of thinking that seems to be considered good enough, passes 
current for serious reflection when used by men on this subject. 
The absurdity of men arrogating to themselves a monopoly of 
the physical force exercised by the human race does not seem to 
strike the people for whose benefit these arguments are advanced. 
Statements such as ‘Women do not possess such physical force,’ 
pass unchallenged. Why, Heaven only knows. Women do not, 
it is true, form part of the army or navy or police force, with 
the exception in the last-named of female gaolers and female 
detectives; but these professions do not exhaust or embody 
the whole physical force of the universe. Are all women born 
into the world devoid of muscles or of any muscular strength 
whatever ? Are they all cripples having no use for their limbs ? 
Is it forgotten that every civilised man is brought into the world 
in a healthy condition by protracted and agonising labour on the 
part of the woman, his mother? ‘Then let it also be remembered 
that in spite of the ‘indelible difference of faculty and function,’ 
for which ‘nature herself’ is responsible, which Mr. Asquith? 
relies on to justify his opposition to female suffrage, women 
enter life through the selfsame portals as do men, and that 
the choice of sex for self and progeny is, so far, beyond human 
control! Sydney Smith, in his work on ‘Female Education,’ 
sees no such indelible difference. ‘For,’ says he, ‘as long as 
boys and girls run about in the dirt and trundle hoops together, 
they are both precisely alike. If you catch up one half of these 
creatures and train them to a particular set of actions and 


1 The italics are the writer's. 
2 Debate in the House of Commons, April 27, 1892, 
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opinions, the other half to a perfectly opposite set, of course 
their understandings will differ as one or the other sort of occu- 
pation has called this or that talent into action, There is surely 
no occasion to go into any deeper or more abstruse reasoning in 
order to explain so very simple a phenomenon.’ 

But almost from the cradle an artificial distinction between 
the sexes is created and fostered: self-reliance and self-control 
encouraged in the boy, and discountenanced in the girl. How 
often has a boy been told by his ignorant nurse, his ignorant 
governess, or his equally ignorant mother: ‘Don’t cry; that is 
like a girl;’ thus sowing the first seed for that contempt for 
women that some unfortunate men grow up with. And how many 
of us have had this irritating kind of experience! Two children, 
a girl of ten and a boy of seven, who with their governess have 
just returned from a drive in their pony cart: the girl, to her 
delight, seeing no one in the stable-yard, eagerly begins to 
unharness the pony, when to her disgust the governess interposes 
with, ‘Let George,’ three years the girl’s junior, ‘do that ; that 
is not a girl’s work.’ 

‘Was it,’ asks Dr. Emanuel Bonaria, in a treatise on ‘ Women’s 
Frontal Lobes,’ ‘Mary Somerville who had to hide her books and 
study mathematics by stealth after all the family had gone to 
sleep, for fear of being scolded and worried because she allowed 
her intellect full scope? She has now a bust in the Royal Insti- 
tution! Whatever view of the case theoretical considerations 
may suggest, there is one fact beyond all cavil, and it is this: 
that the female frontal lobes are not only capable of equalling 
in power the male’s frontal lobes, but can surpass them when 
allowed free scope. This has been recently proved in one of the 
Universities, where a woman' surpassed the Senior Wrangler in 
mathematics—an essentially intellectual work.’ This is not an 
isolated case. President White, of the University of Michigan, 
expresses himself thus: ‘For some years past a young woman 
has been the best scholar of the Greek language among 1,300 
students (male and female) ; the best student in mathematics in 
one of the classes of our Institution is a young woman, and many 
of the best scholars in natural and general science are also young 
women.’ Dr. Fairchild, President of the Oberlin College in Ohio, 
in which over 1,000 students of both sexes study in mixed 
classes, says: ‘During an experience of eight years as Professor 
of Ancient Languages, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and in the 

} Miss Philippa Fawcett, University Examination, Cambridge, June 1890, 
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branches of ethics and philosophy; and during an experience of 
eleven years in theoretical and applied mathematics, the only 
difference which I have observed between the sexes was in the 
manner of their rhetoric.’ 

But this is a perhaps pardonable digression giving a few 
opinions of competent judges as to the mental capacity of women 
to compete and co-operate with men: the immediate subject 
under discussion is their physical capacity in the same direction. 

On this point we find Professors Geddes and J. A. Thomson, in 
their joint work on ‘ The Evolution of Sex,’ expressing their opinion 
that ‘we need a new ethic of the sexes, and this is not merely, 
or even mainly, as an intellectual construction, but as a discipline 
of life, and we need more: we need an increasing education and 
civism of women.’ If we discard the ideal held forth in the nur- 
sery rhyme that the highest good that can be offered to women is 

To sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam, 

And feed upon strawberries, sugar, and cream, 
we shall perhaps be led to sympathise with Mr. E. Wakeman, an 
American author, who, after visiting this country for the purpose of 
making observations, waxes enthusiastic over the ‘ pit-brow lasses’ 
of the Wigan district, and describes them as ‘strong, healthy, 
good-natured, and thoroughly respectable, altogether unlike the 
forlorn creatures bearing the image of woman’ that he had 
expected to find them. ‘English roses glow from English cheeks,’ 
he continues; ‘you cannot find plumper figures, prettier forms 
and more shapely necks, or daintier feet, despite the ugly clogs, 
in all of dreamful Andalusia.’ He was astonished at the wonderful 
quickness of eye and movement shown by the ‘screeners,’ and 
by the superb physical development and agility of the ‘fillers.’ 
‘ Altogether,’ he concludes, ‘I should seriously regard the pit- 
brow lasses as the handsomest, healthiest, happiest, most respect- 
able working women in England.’ 

In less civilised communities this magnificence of physique is, 
of course, less rare, and in the ‘ Westminster Review,’ October 
1865, the following testimony from a physician as to the prowess 
of certain African tribes is of interest: ‘I am a medical man. 
I have spent several years in Africa and have seen human nature 
among tribes whose habits are utterly unlike those of Europe. I 
had been accustomed to believe that the muscular system of 
women is necessarily feebler than that of men, and perhaps I 
might have dogmatised to that effect; but to my astonishment I 
found the African women to be as strong as our men. Not only 
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did I see the proof of it in their work and in the weights that 
they lifted, but on examining their arms I found them large and 
hard beyond all my previous experience. On the contrary, I found 
the men of these tribes to be weak, their muscles small and 
flabby. Both facts are accounted for by the habits of the people. 
The men are lazy in the extreme; all the hard work is done by 
the women.’ And we read that ‘les femmes Sphakiates ne 
le cédent en rien aux hommes pour la vigueur et l’énergie. J’ai 
vu un jour une femme ayant un enfant dans les bras, et un sac 
de farine sur la téte, gravir, malgré ce double fardeau, la pente 
escarpée qui conduit 4 Selia.’! Thus showing that maternity does 
not necessarily impair a woman’s strength. Nor are individual 
instances wanting where women have shown themselves able to 
hold their own in physical competition with the strongest of men. 
The ‘ Manchester Evening Mail’ of August 15, 1892, reports the 
following case: ‘An ailing “navvy,” who has been engaged in 
some ,works near Versailles, was a few days ago admitted to a 
hospital in that town. Before the sick person had long been in 
the institution it was discovered that the apparent “ navvy ” was 
awoman. The superintendent of the hospital was not in the 
least surprised on hearing of the transformation scene, for it 
appears he was accustomed to deal with many women who enter 
the hospital in male attire. It is common in the district (says a 
Paris correspondent) for robust women to don men’s garb in order 
to obtain remunerative employment as navvies, porters, farm 
labourers, road-menders, bricklayers, masons, and builders. It has 
long been established that the average Frenchwoman of town or 
country has as great a capacity for work either in counting-houses, 
shops, fields, or farms, as her lord and master has for laziness, 
lolling in the cafés...’ 

In the same month in the same year the ‘St. Petersburg 
Journal’ reported that ‘ces jours-ci sera érigé & Sébastopol le 
monument élevé 4 lVhonneur des femmes de cette ville qui en 
1854 ont construit seules une batterie contre les troupes alliées. 
C’est une pyramide taillée en granit d’une hauteur de cinquante 
pieds. Sur un cété est écrit en lettres d’or: ‘“ C’est ici que se 
trouvait la batterie des Femmes,” sur Il’autre face les mots 
suivants sont gravés: “A cet endroit en 1854 les Femmes de 
Sébastopol ont construit une batterie.”’ And Joan of Arc is not 
the only other instance where women have taken their share 
in the defence of their country. In April 1892 the Vienna 
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correspondent of the ‘Standard’ reported that ‘on the 30th ult. 
there died in Hungary at about the same hour two ladies who 
served in 1848 in the Revolutionary Army and fought in several 
of the fiercest battles dressed in military uniform. One of them 
was several times promoted, and, under the name of Karl, 
attained the rank of first lieutenant of Hussars. At this point, 
however, an artillery major stopped her military career by marry- 
ing her. The other fought under the name of Josef and was 
decorated for valour in the field. She married long after the 
campaign. An Hungarian paper referring to the two cases says 
that about a dozen women fought in 1848 in the insurrectionary 
ranks.’ 

In this very year women have shown themselves eager to 
share the burdens of war and even the dangers entailed. In 
the daily papers of May 11, it was stated that President Kruger 
had received a telegram from a female burgher asking if the 
time has not yet arrived for the formation of a corps of women, 
and stating that she was prepared with a body of women volun- 
teers to take up arms in defence of their independence. This 
desperate offer of help may raise a smile, but at least these 
ladies are entitled to the sympathy not extended to the excite- 
ment-mongers of the butterfly order who, misrepresenting their 
sex and country, flit aimlessly in the vicinity of the battle-field 
and earn the just condemnation of all those of both sexes respon- 
sible for the welfare of the sick and wounded. And it is actually 
recorded ' how some of the Boer men refused to allow their wives 
to remain in their homes, as, owing to the fact that they were ex- 
ceptionally good shots, their presence was considered indispensable 
in the laagers ; while the women who did remain completed by 
themselves the work of harvesting necessarily left undone by the 
men. 

History therefore affords a complete refutation of the miscon- 
ception as to the necessary inferiority in physical capacity of women 
to men, and when it is assumed that men possess a mono- 
poly of physical strength and endurance the fact is overlooked, 
that many more soldiers die from sickness and exhaustion 
than from wounds received in battle. In the Franco-German War 
there were four times as many; in the Russo-Turkish War the 
proportion was sixteen to forty-four; in the recent Spanish War 
in Cuba the proportion was still higher; there were ten who died 

1 Daily papers, March 3, 1900, 
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from disease to one who fell in action.! And in the daily papers 
of Wednesday, June 27, 1900, we read that in the official table 
of casualties in the South African War, deaths from disease had 
then mounted up to 3,985, whereas the number who had been 
killed in action or who had died of wounds was no more than 
2,973. Again, of 16,358 sent home as incapable of service, nearly 
12,000 are returned as sick, and less than 4,000 as wounded. 
M. Bloch says: ‘In two weeks’ time after the French army is 
mobilised it is the expectation of the best authorities that they 
would have 100,000 men in hospital, even if never a shot had 
been fired.’ The percentage of sick and suffering in an army of 
women would probably be higher still, but a certain amount of 
work would be got through and hardship endured, and shots 
fived, by those who had felt capable of enlisting, in spite of 
their sex. It is not to advocate an army of Amazons that I am 
writing. God forbid that there should ever be more than a few 
solitary examples of fighting women. But when an argument is 
based on a false assumption facts have to be focussed and brought 
into proportion before the value of such argument can be correctly 
estimated. 

Another favourite way of putting the same objection to grant- 
ing women the suffrage on the ground of their alleged incapacity 
for military service is: that as women are unable to perform the 
chief duty of citizenship they are not entitled to the privileges of 
citizenship. Now these people base their argument on three 
assumptions: (1) that all women are necessarily incapable 
of military service; (2) that the defence of their country 
against a foreign enemy is the chief duty of citizenship; (3) 
that failure to fulfil this estimate of the duty of citizenship, not- 
withstanding the fulfilment of all the remaining duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, is a just cause for debarment from 
participating in the only privilege of citizenship. 

Now history has shown that, given the need and the oppor- 
tunity, women are not incapable of serving their country as 
soldiers, and as leaders of an army. This disposes of the validity 
of the argument from a theoretical standpoint, and it would be 
extremely inadvisable to put it toa practical test! Still, they 
cannot have it both ways. Either nature is responsible or custom. 
The testimony of all historians and scientific explorers into the 
habits of savages precludes the notion that the female under 
natural, uncivilised conditions is inferior to the male in strength, 

1 The Future of War, by M. de Bloch. 
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courage, or endurance. If then custom is responsible, it does not 
necessarily follow that custom is infallible, nor that a set of con- 
ditions arising out of artificial circumstances are necessarily too 
sacred to be disturbed, nor that the usages established as a 
corollary of these customs are final and inviolable. 

Then as to the second assumption. There were at the last 
census 29,002,525 adult inhabitants in Great Britain. Of these 
29 million odd adults, 171,000 go to form the regular army; 
491,000 civilians composing the volunteers and yeomanry give a 
fraction of their time to military service. In the same year in 
which the census took place from which the above figures are 
taken, the army of the British Empire, including the reserves and 
the forces in India, numbered 616,642 of those classed as effec- 
tives. The navy, including men and boys, 4,200 coastguard, and 
13,879 marines, and including also reserves, volunteers, and others, 
numbers 97,548. Then, after extracting 129,122 adult paupers, 
58,196 adult lunatics, and the 12,541 adult inhabitants of H.M.’s 
prisons, there remain 28,052,000 persons. Thus about 23 per 
cent., or only a little over 700,000 in every 29 millions of the adult 
population, are ever called upon actively to defend the empire 
against foreign enemies. The rest are employed in various other 
ways in contributing to the prosperity of their country. And in 
this category there is a numerical preponderance of several thousand 
women over men, for which nature at least is not responsible, as 
there are actually more male infants born than female. Various 
causes contribute to this effect: the greater number of pursuits 
endangering life in which men are engaged, the preponderance of 
male over female convicts, and possibly the greater intelligence 
exercised by women in the care of their health. 

One Member of Parliament who took an active part in the 
debate on Woman Suffrage, Mr. Radcliffe Cook, maintains that his 
opposition to Woman’s Suffrage ‘rests on a different ground to 
that usually taken ;’ and we are in this position: that any argu- 
ment, worthless or otherwise, has to be faced. As John Stuart 
Mill said: ‘On every other subject under the sun but this one, 
the burden of proof is supposed to lie with the affirmative,’ in this 
case with those who assert women’s unfitness for enfranchisement, 
However, Mr. Radcliffe Cook’s modest contribution to the argument 
against extending the franchise to women is: ‘ Everything that 
enables us to enjoy a high state of civilisation is due to the labours 
of men, ‘This,’.as Mrs. Fawcett observes, ‘ would be a first-rate 
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argument but for one fatal defect: it is obviously and absurdly 
untiue,’ for in an account of the Woman’s Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court in the ‘ Westminster Gazette’ of May 4th last these words 
occur: ‘ Visitors will find themselves surrounded by the work of 
women and by countless evidences of the beneficent influence of 
woman on the world’s progress.’ 

‘Conceive,’ Mr. Radcliffe Cooke continues, ‘if it be possible, 
the sudden and simultaneous destruction of everything made by 
the hands of men, and what would remain!’ What a fruitless 
conception! As fruitless as the same conception would be sub- 
stituting the word ‘women’ for ‘men’ in the above sentence, 
For ‘the business of a woman’s ordinary life,’ says Mill,! ‘is 
things in general, and can as little cease to go on as the world to 
go round.’ If, however, it can be conceded that, in every depart- 
ment of life for which they are fitted, women fulfil their duties 
adequately as responsible human beings, there is in this fact no 
prima facie evidence that they would not so fulfil the additional 
responsibility and duty involved by honourable parliamentary 
representation. Nor can it be estimated with any capability of 
proof, or demonstration of probability even, that all these mani- 
fold duties and responsibilities are insignificant contributions to 
the State compared with the service rendered by its soldiers and 
sailors. It is on account of the vastness and importance of this 
country’s civil interests, to which women contribute their full 
share, that an army or navy is necessary at all. And it is 
putting the cart before the horse to ascribe greater importance to 
the one that is the outcome of the other. 

Then, if the third assumption involved in this particular 
form of ‘objection’ is valid, if incapacity for military service is 
indeed to be a debarring incident to legislative privileges, all the 
men who fail to pass the requisite medical examination would 
necessarily be disfranchised; whereas as a matter of fact the 
incapacitated man returns to his civil duties, exercises his vote, 
while the man who is on active service during an election neces- 
sarily loses his. 

M. de Bloch, who has been hailed as the ‘ greatest prophet of 
the age,’ goes so far as to say that he believes that ‘ war will be 
decided not by these things—not even by fighting men at all, but 
by factors of which at present they take far: too little account. 
Primarily, the quality of toughness or capacity of endurance, of 
patience under privation, of stubbornness under reverse and dis« 

1 Subjection of Women, 
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appointment. That element in the civil population will be more 
than anything else the deciding factor in modern war. The men 
at the front will very speedily be brought to a dead-lock. Then 
will come the question as to how long the people at home will be 
able to keep on providing the men at the front with the neces- 
saries of life. That is the first factor. The second factor which 
perhaps might take precedence of the moral qualities is whether or 
not it is physically possible for the population left behind to supply 
the armies in front with what they need to carry on the campaign.’ 
The greater number of men fighting the greater will be the pro- 
portion of the women left, and the more anomalous their position 
as unenfranchised householders who have to suffer extra taxation 
and see their money spent without the smallest choice on their 
part as to how it should be spent. The more military we become 
as a nation, the more need will the country have of the services 
of women in every other department of life. Women are gradually 
establishing themselves in the labour markets, they are creeping 
into the professions in spite of the most violent and unscrupulous 
opposition from some of the men who already occupied the field. 
Women doctors and women surgeons are holding their own in the 
medical world.'| The distinguished army physician Dr. Billroth 
says that it would be necessary to have as many hospital 
attendants as there are soldiers in the fighting line if the sick and 
wounded are to receive adequate attention. Instances are not 
unknown of women surgeons performing operations on the battle- 
field with as much skill and coolness as are attributed to men. If, 
as has been justly said, taxation is not the only thing that justifies 
the demand for representation, then the work, the professional skill, 
and the initiative and executive capabilities of women should receive 
recognition and should be represented in the councils of the nation. 

And from a practical point of view it is worth while to draw 
attention to the fact that the colonies, New Zealand among them, 
where women suffrage is an established fact, were among the 
first to offer and to send troops in aid of the Mother Country. 

The ultimate decision in this matter will not rest on even the 
ageregate opinion of men as to the desirability or otherwise of 
any change in woman’s position relative to the State, nor on the 
computed gain or loss in mental or physical ease that individuals 
may hope or fear, but on an estimate of the certain benefits which 


* The Women’s Hospital at 144 Euston Road, London, is staffed, and managed, 
and maintained entirely by women, and a study of their latest report will repay 
perusal, 
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would thereby accrue, first of all to women as a whole, and secondly 
to men, through the improvement in women’s mental and legal 
status. For although the first obvious gain would be to women, 
there would inevitably be a corresponding gain for men and a 
consequent gain—and this is by far the most important aspect of 
the whole matter—to the entire population. 

‘Whatever has been said or written from the time of Herodotus 
to the present of the ennobling influence of free government— 
the nerve and spring which it gives to all the faculties, the larger 
and higher objects which it presents to the intellect and feelings, 
the more unselfish public spirit, and calmer and broader views of 
duty that it engenders, and the generally loftier platform on 
which it elevates the individual as a moral, spiritual, and social 
being—is every particle as true of women as of men.’ 

Does the woman live in whose heart these noble words of 
Mill do not find an echo? Does the man exist who would per- 
sist in his conduct if he were persuaded that by withholding this 
freedom from women he is inflicting on them a wrong of which 
they are themselves only partially conscious? Surely few men 
would from purely selfish motives continue to bar the entrance 
to this wider life, this more useful sphere, into which women would 
bring only that portion of themselves that was noblest, purest, 
and most spiritual. 

The time has therefore come for men to examine their consci- 
ences, and say whether they will continue to take the responsibility 
of refusing what seems to those who have earned their right to be 
heard a simple claim for common justice. 


AGNES GROVE. 
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IF IT WERE KING OF IRELAND. 


My love’s a match in beauty 
For every flower that blows ; 
Her little ear’s a lily, 4 
Her velvet cheek a rose; 
Her locks, like gillygowans, 
Hang golden to her knee. 
If I were King of Ireland, 
My Queen she’d surely be. 


Her eyes are fond forget-me-not, 
And no such snow is seen 
Upon the heaving hawthorn bush 
As crests her bodice green. 
The thrushes, when she’s talking, 
Sit listening on the tree. 
If I were King of Ireland, 
My Queen she'd surely be. 


Her folk look more above for her, 
I know the darling better ; 

So I’ve set down my love for her 
All in one secret letter. 


And here’s her answer back to me; 
My heart, my heart keep steady! 
If I were King of Ireland? 
I’m King, I’m King already. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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ABNER THE HUMBUG, 


FrRoM WITHOUT. 


By his brother-clerks Abner Jones was regarded as a bookkeeping 
machine that added nothing to life but figures, drew nothing 
from life but wages. On the stroke of nine every morning he 
walked into the dingy little office in Basinghall Street, nodded 
mechanically to his brother-clerks, then fell to work on his great 
ledgers. With the first stroke of six in the evening his pen 
dropped, his ledgers closed, and the chief clerk of Matthew 
Baxter & Son, East India merchants, vanished. During business 
hours he never joined in the general talk of the office. And the 
unanimous verdict of his associates was, that a more aggressively 
unsociable creature than Abner Jones did not cumber the face of 
the earth. 

Basinghall Street opinion concerning Abner Jones was, 
although unanimous, out of line with the truth. Abner Jones 
loved life and enjoyed life at sixty-eight years of age, even more 
than he had loved or enjoyed life when his years numbered less 
than twenty. At his two little rooms in the north of London 
he often entertained distinguished people. Moreover, he had 
travelled to nearly every country under the swift-racing sun. 

Why was Abner misunderstood by his fellow-clerks? How 
could the old bookkeeper, whose income had never exceeded 
thirty shillings a week, entertain the great and travel to the far 
away ? 

The answer to both questions is the same. For half a 
century Abner Jones had been a professional humbug, his chief 
victim being Abner Jones. 


DREAM-LIFE, 


Until he was twenty and a turn Abner Jones was like other 
English lads, although a touch of his mother’s Spanish blood did, 
at times, dominate that inherited from his bluff seafaring English 
father. He lived a surface life; thought little, read less; worked 
hard at the office in the City, but only lived ‘ all over’ when in 
the cricket field, 
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At twenty, however, Abner Jones changed; for at twenty 
Abner fell in love with Emily Dane, a little governess who lived 
in the house where he lodged. 

Abner’s courtship ran swiftly into an engagement of marriage. 
The young people, however, could not wed in the morning hour 
of love; the home had to be won first. Abner slaved and saved 
in the City; Emily went to Rome as governess with a family 
willing to pay well for long hours and hard work. Then followed 
six months in which Abner was indeed a man of letters, living in 
and by the many missives which flew between London and Rome. 
Then a break came in the chain of letters—two months of silence. 
Then a letter in a strange handwriting. Roman fever had claimed 
another English victim. Emily Dane was dead ! 

At first Abner was too weak to read the terrible letter to the 
end. Indeed, a month passed before he summoned courage to do 
this. Then it was that he first learned how Emily, a prey to 
the fever fancies, had just before her death whispered to the 
doctor : 

‘I, Emily, take thee, Abner, to be my wedded husband ;’ then 
she had fallen asleep, and from that sleep passed to the house not 
made with hands in that other Eternal City. 

Abner Jones, in his attic-room at twilight, read of this 
uncompleted wedding ceremony, And as he read a light seemed 
to go out in his body; but a new light—-softer, colder—suffused 
hismind. And it was in very truth a ‘new’ Abner Jones who, 
an hour later, took up his Prayer-book and, right hand out- 
stretched into the shadows, slowly repeated the words: 

‘I, Abner, take thee, Emily, to be my wedded wife.’ 

Then, a new light in his large blue eyes, he continued : 

‘This is our little home, wife—ours for ever.’ 

And on the instant there rang clearly in Abner’s ears: 

‘Yes, Abner, husband—our little home for ever.’ 

And then was born Abner Jones the humbug, and dream-life 
began. 


Abner before Emily’s death had never been a reader. But 
Emily’s books, which had been forwarded to him from Rome, 
possessed a new attraction; and every night, after he had eaten 
his supper, he would now settle to a read before the blazing fire 
—a long read out of Emily’s books, to Emily his wife. For Abner 
was as conscious of Emily’s presence in the room as he was of 
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his own existence. There she sat, in the low chair to the left of 
the fireplace, smiling, happy. And every time he looked up from 
his book she nodded, smiled, and said : 

‘Read on, Abner dear; I’m listening—I love you.’ 

And Abner, the happy humbug, would read on and on, until 
the night grew old and his young eyes dim from looking at the 
much that was and the more that was not. 

Such play with probability was dangerous for one who, like 
Abner, lived a mechanical, unimaginative life during the day, and 
at night came home to small ill-furnished lodgings. And very 
soon he found his City life, his City associates, becoming shadowy, 
unreal, the mere creatures of dreams; while his dream-wife and 
his dream-life took on a more aggressive reality. Indeed, in a 
large measure he came to be one who in his life realised the 
saying, ‘ Nothing is but what is not.’ 

Abner’s seafaring father had loved home, loved little children, 
Abner held in memory a colourless picture of that old home 
—mother, father, boy and girl, and a baby. The picture lacked 
colour because that sea-captain father had sailed away with his 
little family, leaving Abner at school in England—sailed away, and 
were never heard of afterwards. That first tragedy had come too 
early in Abner’s life to inflict an incurable wound. But in a 
way it quickened hereditary home love and family love ; on the 
other hand, it left in Abner’s queerly furnished mind a very 
indefinite idea of what family life really was. 

Now one day, about a year after Abner began his humbugging 
married life, the wife of a brother-clerk called at the office; she 
carried a baby in her arms, and was accompanied by two children 
—a boy and girl. 

Abner, being alone in the office, was forced to show the woman 
some attention. This trifling episode worked a little miracle. 

For that night, when Abner lit the swinging lamp in his own 
room, he discovered that he was the central figure of an orthodox 
family party! Emily was there; and Emily held in her arms a 
little baby; and at Emily’s side stood two little children. He 
could see his own face reflected in the face of the boy. The girl 
was a pocket edition of Emily. And as he looked and looked, too 
full of wonder and joy to speak, Emily and the children cried : 

‘Welcome home, father ! welcome home.’ 

The words rang music in the ears of Abner Jones. No need 
to envy that brother-clerk ; he was a man of family too. 
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For ten years Abner was as happy and contented as any 
family man in mighty London, and his life was a deep and a full 
one, although all his days were passed at the office, all his nights 
within the four walls of his little home. 

One morning his landlady suggested that a couple of chairs 
might be removed to give him more room. 

‘No, no!’ was Abner’s startled answer. ‘ Why, I’m one chair 
short now at night-time.’ 

A reply which sent the old woman away muttering: 

‘ Allus knew Mr. Abner was a little gone in the head. “One 
chair short night-time ?” why, he’s got three extra chairs now, and 
never a living soul’s crossed his threshold in all the fifteen years 
he’s lodged with me.’ 

Short-sighted landlady ; far-sighted humbug. 

When Abner crossed the half-century line something whispered, 
‘You're getting over being young, old boy!’ And this message 
troubled Abner—troubled Abner because his eyes told him that 
he was the only one of the family yet to suffer from the touch of 
Time. The little wife had still the rosy cheeks, the laughing 
eyes, the merry maiden voice that had won his heart. thirty years 
ago. Not one wrinkle had the passing years written on her 
girlish face, not one thread of silver was in her thick black hair. 
The boy and girl were still children; the babe had not taken the 
first step out of babyland. Abner the humbug alone had failed to 
humbug Father Time. 

And with increasing years Abner was conscious of decreasing 
strength. At times now he could scarcely distinguish Emily from 
the baby. Moreover, he seemed to suffer a more poignant grief, 
as he grew older, every time he bade the dear ones good night. 
He loved to have the family with him. Yes. But in a way their 
presence had grown to be a burden. Something told him he 
required rest. This menace of the years was in Abner’s mind 
when he chanced to overhear a brother-clerk say: ‘I’ve sent my 
wife and children to the father’s house—out into God’s green 
country. It’s cruel and selfish to keep them penned up in this 
fog-bound city. I'll see them once a week, and that will have to 
satisfy me.’ 

Abner pondered this remark all the way home—he always 
walked the two miles between office and lodgings. And that night, 
after supper and a meditative pipe, he said to his quiet girl-wife, 

sitting with baby in her arms in the empty chair by the fire: 
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‘Emily, it’s selfish and cruel of me to keep you and the children 
penned up in fog-bound London. I’m going to send you all into 
the country, to the father’s house. No; I cannot come with you 
now. Later, when my work is done, then I'll join you. What’s 
that? I'll forget you? Never fear, sweet little wife ; that would 
be impossible. You'll grieve for me? It would break your 
heart? Well, well, then, we'll compromise. You may bring the 
children to see me every Sunday night. What about Christmas 
Eve? It wouldn’t be Christmas Eve to poor old Abner without 
his dear ones—you know that, sweetheart, don’t you? Oh, yes, 
[ll miss you, miss you—but—but . Every man of family has 
to stretch his heart-strings some time, dear—every man. Don’t 
worry, dear; you'll be happy out yonder in God’s green land; and 
I'll be happy—yes, yes, very happy—here in London remembering 
how happy you are at the father’s house. Indeed, indeed I will, 
little wife! Good night. Yes, you’d better start before I’m up 
in the morning. You know I’m weaker in the morning—always 
weaker and older than I am at night. I'd rather say good-bye 
now. Yes, dear, Sunday I’ll be watching for you—-looking out 
of this window. Good-night, Emily, Tom, Jenny, baby, and 
good 4 

But here the old humbug’s voice faltered, broke, fell to a sob, 
and, turning out the light, Abner Jones turned into bed. 


Abner Jones dreaded the ordeal of his first night without the 
‘family,’ and he madea very leisurely journey home from the City. 
His supper proved a dreary affair. But when his pipe got well 
alight, and his toddy found its way home, he had the good fortune 
to take up a copy of ‘The Newcomes,’ In five minutes he was 
absorbed in the great book. He was not, however, so deeply 
absorbed as to be quite unconscious of a strange feeling of com- 
panionship. After a time Abner ventured to look up. He was 
not alone. In the old armchair, on the far side of the table, sat 
dear old Colonel Newcome. 

My! how Abner’s heart welled with joy as, leaning forward, he 
grasped the Colonel’s outstretched hand, and bade him welcome ; 
thanked him from the bottom of his heart for the honour of this 
visit. And Abner’s eyes went misty as his visitor exclaimed : 

‘Why, Abner, I’ve always wanted to have a chat with you. 
And to-night, hearing that you had sent your family into the 
country, I decided to beg an easy-chair, a drop of grog, and a pipe.’ 
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And then he, ‘ whose heart was as that of a little child,’ smiled 
in his own great-hearted way, and, dropping into the chair, fell 
to happy talk with proud and happy Abner Jones. 

Before Abner realised that the night had grown old the church 
clock announced the midnight hour. On the last stroke his visitor 
vanished ; and then the old clerk tumbled into bed, and fell heir 
to the most refreshing sleep he had known since childhood. 

This was the first of a series of happy evenings with the genial, 
gentle Colonel. And old Abner, with Emily’s worn copy of ‘The 
Newcomes ’ lying open on his lap, would nightly drift and dream 
along the hours. But in his readings from the favourite book 
Abner never allowed himself to approach that part wherein the 
Colonel’s death is recorded. He had read over that scene once, when 
Emily and the children were yet with him. But now he actually 
humbugged memory into forgetting that it had ever occurred. 

As time passed Abner renewed acquaintance with another 
favourite of the absent Emily. The boisterous, breezy Major 
O'Dowd called one night, and painted ‘ Waterloo’ pictures—pictures 
rich in emerald green—for the peaceful old clerk. And the Major 
sent the dispirited bankrupt, Sedley, to sup with Abner. And 
Abner laboured hard to quicken in the demoralised old man a 
robust love of lifeand a new hope. Then splendid Rawdon Crawley 
came to sip and sup with him, 

And thus, in rapid succession, from between the covers of 
Emily’s old books a host of Emily’s old friends came to visit Abner 
Jones. What they could seein his dull company to attract, Abner 
never understood. But he was very grateful, and he took them 
all into his big warm heart. 


One stormy night Abner had planned to spend a few hours in 
‘Vanity Fair” When he opened his book he discovered that fate 
had put into his hands one of Emily’s books he had never before 
had courage to open, because its title was too forbidding. This 
book was called ‘ The Bible in Spain.’ 

Now Abner Jones was not a Bible reader, although he was a 
Bible lover. He troubled as little with theology as with politics ; 
he had fixed and unalterable opinions regarding both. His own 
simple faith sufficed ; it required neither explanation nor analysis. 
This is why Abner had never read ‘The Bible in Spain.’ He 
thought the book a theological work. But to-night Abner chanced 
to open the book where Borrow, in his inimitable way, paints a 
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picture of adventure. After an hour of absorbing interest, Abner, 
glancing over his spectacles, saw through the cloud of smoke in 
which he was enveloped that he had a visitor; a second glance 
showed him that his visitor was the celebrated author, Borrow him- 
self. Day was breaking when Abner bade his visitor good-bye. 
Before parting, however, Borrow volunteered to personally conduct 
Abner on a short tour through Spain on the following evening. 

And thus was born Abner Jones, the humbug traveller ; and a 
most indefatigable traveller he soon became. Night after night 
he left his lodgings in London, crossed the Channel, and journeyed 
old-world ways, always accompanied by this noted traveller. His 
‘pretend’ trips all opened in the same realistic manner. Turning 
down the lamp, and opening the window, Abner would sit, muffled 
in a great-coat, and vigorously ‘puff’ himself across the raging 
Channel. It was all very real to him. Even the heavy London 
air, blowing in through the open window, fell on his smiling face 
with the soft salt kiss of the sea. Indeed, when in mid-channel, 
it was impossible for him to sit still on his chair for the rocking 
of the ship; and when, at the end of a glorious five minutes of 
boisterous sea and winds, he reached the foreign port, he was a 
new man. 

And when the new Abner was at last safely ashore, down came 
the window, off went the top-coat, the lamp flamed high and bright ; 
and then, Borrow’s travel-book open on his knees, the author sitting 
opposite, away Abner flew over the smiling hills and through the 
sun-kissed valleys of summer-loving Spain. 

After a time Abner made the acquaintance of other noted 
travellers, and each in turn conducted Abner to that corner of the 
world he knew the best and loved the most. 

When Abner’s years had run to full threescore, and ‘ pretend’ 
trips became too exhausting, he turned instinctively to the great 
friend of all ages, Nature, and began to humbug at home, and 
with ‘pretend’ flowers. The change came about in this way. 
One evening in May Abner worked later than usual. About 
nine o'clock he entered the private office of his master, Mr. Baxter, 
to place a balance-sheet on his desk. Now on Mr. Baxter's desk 
lay open a copy of Bateman’s ‘ Century of Orchids.’ Abner was 
old ; he was very tired ; moreover, his eyes ached from many hours 
of monotonous work with mere black on white. The coloured 
plates in the book fell like fire on his odd old brain. And for 


hours he sat turning over the leaves of this treasure volume. 
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When Abner came out of blossom-land it was two o’clock in 
the morning, and he was forced to tramp home through deserted 
streets. But the homeward walk proved neither long nor lonely. 
He saw orchid faces everywhere; seemed to hear such sweet 
whisperings of far-off lands as had never fallen on his ears before. 
From that night forward the orchid fever ran riot in the blood of 
Abner Jones. He hunted the second-hand bookstalls until he 
found a copy of ‘Century of Orchids’ sufficiently damaged to 
come within his limited means, and bought it. And when he got 
the book home, ah! what a legion of happy hours did Abner pore 
over its enchanting pages! And now Abner began to watch the 
newspapers for paragraphs about orchids, noted the orchid 
auction sales, kept a record of the price which each noted orchid 
brought. Later, when the craze grew stronger, he became a 
‘pretend’ orchid collector himself. He bought a box of water- 
colour paints, and each night would work at making rough copies 
of the plates in his book. He secured a catalogue of every orchid 
auction, and the day after that auction took place he would copy, 
out of the ‘Century of Orchids,’ the most expensive one sold 
there, write under his rough picture the price established at the 
auction, and then say to himself: 

‘Really, it was a sin for me to pay such a ridiculous price for 
this orchid. But, then, I want my collection to be the most com 
plete in England.’ 

After thus easing his conscience by a little humbugging self- 
condemnation, the old man would carefully deposit his valuable 
new ‘ pretend’ orchid in his new ‘ pretend’ ‘ orchid house ’—a paper 
book, on the first page of which was written, ‘ Please keep the 
door closed—temperature, 65° Fahr.’ 

Every Sunday evening, at this period of his life, Abner would 
exhibit his rapidly growing collections of orchids to Emily and the 
children ; and Emily and the children seemed, so Abner thought, as 
crazy on the subject of orchids as he was himself. Abner Jones 
was very happy—had never been so contented and happy before. 


REAL LIFE. 


One morning, about a week after Abner had passed his sixty- 
eighth birthday, he was summoned to the master’s private office, 
When he had entered and closed the door behind him, that 
master, Mr. Baxter, said : 
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‘Abner, I’m ill, not fit to be out of bed. But I wanted to 
attend an auction sale of orchids at Prothero & Morris’s, Cheap- 
side; I’ve got here, it is true, but this is as far as I can get. You 
will have to go to the auction in my place, Abner.’ 

‘Certainly, sir.’ Abner was all on fire. 

‘Of course you don’t know anything about orchids. But I’ve 
marked with red ink on the catalogue the lot I want to buy. 
You can bid as high as 150/. for that Cypripedium fairieanum, 

‘But, sir : 

‘But, but—don’t you understand ?’ 

‘Yes, I understand, but’—Abner hesitated, his face went 
crimson with embarrassment ; but regaining self-control he ran 
on: ‘Oh, sir, have you forgotten that a Cypripedium Stonei 
platytaeniwm is to be sold to-day by Prothero & Morris, the first 
offered in two years? Oh, sir, don’t let this chance escape you; 
don’t F 

‘Well, I'll be damned! What on earth do you know about 
orchids? Where did you ever hear of. Is there really a Cypri- 
pedium Stonei platytaeniwm for sale to-day ? Yes, you are right, 
Abner. Bless mysoul! I’m glad you posted me. Buyit? Why, 
of course we'll buy it. We'll bid up to 300/.—yes, 350/., rather 
than lose it. We won’t let it slip through our fingers now, 
Abner, will we ?’ 

‘Indeed we won't,’ exclaimed Abner, his face aglow, his eyes 
twinkling. He had suddenly caught up with one of his dreams. 

‘ Well, Abner, off, then, at once. Take a cab, and keep your 
wits about you.’ 

‘I will, sir.’ 

And old Abner Jones rushed out of the office and into 
Basinghall Street bubbling over with excitement. 

The old clerk did his master’s bidding well and successfully, 
and returned triumphantly bearing two orchid prizes. Mr. Baxter 
thanked him ; then Abner returned to his ledgers, and the master 
left the office for his house at Kew. 

On his way home, however, that master broke his journey at 
the office of his solicitor. 

‘ Griffiths,’ said the head of Baxter & Son, ‘I want to add a 
codicil to my will. Can you draw it up while I wait ?’ 

‘ Yes, if you wish me to. What is the purport of this codicil ?’ 

‘You know,’ said Mr. Baxter, ‘that I’ve no heir; that I’ve 
left my whole estate to certain hospitals. Well, I want to set 
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aside a sum sufficient to keep up my place at Kew, say 1,000/. a 
year. And I want my chief clerk, Abner Jones, to be tenant for 
life. He is also to receive 2/, a week for pocket money. Under- 
stand ?’ 

‘I think I do. But, pardon me, Mr. Baxter, why keep up 
the establishment ? Is Mr. Jones a man of family ?’ 

‘No; but he is as crazy about orchids as I am. I suppose 
every man, Griffiths, has his weak point. Well, my weak point is 
my orchids. I love them. To me they seem really human, 
And when I think that if anything should happen to me my 
happy orchid family might be scattered far and wide, it hurts— 
hurts more than I can make you understand. This old clerk, 
Abner Jones, has been with me half a century, has saved me 
thousands of pounds by his faithfulness to duty. I want to 
reward him. That’s one reason for my action. The real reason 
is, however, that I know Abner Jones will love my orchids, and I 
believe my orchids will love him. Foolish! But it gives me 
pleasure to act in this foolish manner. And you know how I’ve 
slaved to make my money.’ 

‘Not so foolish but that I understand and approve of what 
you are doing,’ answered the solicitor, 

The codicil, so big with meaning for Abner Jones, was drawn 
up, signed, witnessed. And then Baxter, only surviving partner 
of the old house of Baxter & Son, Basinghall Street, London, E.C., 
went home with his orchid treasure. He had at last completed 
his collection, and was a happy man. He had completed some- 
thing else—his life work ; for within a week he died. 

Abner Jones was a rich man. Old age found him possessed 
of a large income and a beautiful house in a fashionable London 
suburb, Everybody said he must be a happy man; everybody 
congratulated him on his luck. 

Abner Jones could not quite agree with everybody in these 
congratulations. And as he broke up his little home in the north 
of London he was a prey to many misgivings. Abner, however, 
had obeyed orders for fifty years. The master’s will was a com- 
mand ; and he moved at once to the house at Kew and began life 
as a man of wealth and leisure. 

The conservatory, with its wealth of orchids, fascinated Abner 
fora few days. But the first week at Kew had scarcely run its 
course before he reluctantly acknowledged to himself that he pre-+ 
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ferred his ‘ pretend’ orchids ; they were, to him, more real, more 
lovable than these valuable originals. 

On Friday night—the first Friday night in Kew—after his 
stately dinner in the oak-panelled, picture-hung dining room, 
Abner wandered into the library, opened the bookcase, and took 
down a handsomely bound copy of ‘The Newcomes.’ 

‘Tl have a talk with the Colonel; that will cheer me up, 
help me to get a grip on my old self, get rid of this restless, 
caged-bird feeling.’ 

Abner dropped into an easy-chair and began to read. After 
reading for a few minutes he glanced across the table, fully ex- 
pecting to see the loved face of the dear old Colonel. The chair 
was empty. Abner was disappointed, dazed. The bewildered old 
man read, or tried to read, for about five minutes; then he slowly 
lifted his eyes again—no, the Colonel’s chair was still empty. 
Abner sat, deep in thought, for another five minutes. Then he 
turned resolutely to that part of ‘The Newcomes’ he had for 
many years refused to read—the death of Colonel Newcome. He 
read it to the bitter end. Then, putting down the book, turning 
out the light, he crept slowly up to bed ; and he fell asleep whisper- 
ing to the shadows around him : 

‘ And he whose heart was as that of a little child had answered 
to his name, and stood in the presence of the Master.’ 

Death had become a reality for Abner Jones. And the sting 
of death had touched him first through one who had, in reality, 
never been alive. 

During Saturday afternoon Abner discovered a copy of ‘ The 
Bible in Spain.’ He lacked courage, however, to try another ‘ pre- 
tend ’ in broad daylight, and so postponed his travel-experiment 
until after dinner. But when dinner was over, and Abner was alone 
with his cigar (the housekeeper had informed Abner that her old 
master never smoked a pipe indoors), he walked on tiptoe to the 
window and opened it—opened the window that, as in the dear 
old days, he might feel the full sweep of the salt air as he crossed 
the Channel. Then he opened Borrow’s book and began to read. 
But his ‘ pretend’ trip broke down at the very start, for the leaves 
were uncut, Cutting these leaves almost carried Abner home 
again, And then, after this initial difficulty had been overcome, 
and just as the Channel boat had left Dover, the housekeeper 
entered the room, caught sight of the open window, and ex- 
claimed : 
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‘Why, Mr. Abner, that window is open, and the damp air 
is blowing full on your chest! Mary Ann grows more careless 
every day.’ 

Abner blushed and mumbled some excuse ; but long before he 
recovered self-control the housekeeper had disappeared. And 
something else had disappeared also—his power to ‘pretend’ 
travel. What he held in his trembling hands Abner saw clearly 
now was only a book. Borrow was not within a thousand miles 
of Kew. And Abner Jones was a silly old humbug. 

The shock of this awakening robbed Abner for the moment of 
all strength. And when strength did come back, although it was 
early in the evening, Abner put out the light and tottered up the 
broad stairway to his great bedroom overhead. 

Abner’s first Sunday at Kew opened in a flood of sunshine. 
The day Abner had always loved most of all days had come at 
last; before its close his poor old heart would be refreshed by 
reunion with Emily and the children. That was the medicine he 
required ; after an hour with his loved ones the new home at 
Kew would fall heir, he was confident, to all the lovable qualities 
of the old home in London city. And as the evening shadows 
came trooping over the eastern hills, Abner, sitting by the 
window, discovered a new beauty in the night ; for the onrushing 
shadows were bringing Abner his old-fashioned sunshine. 

Six o’clock—seven—eight; the hours raced by. Night had 
fallen thick and black. The lamps were lighted; the curtains 
drawn. Abner was still the sole occupant of his handsome library. 
Three times he had sprung from his chair and hurried to the hall- 
door. Only fancy! no one there! And yet each time he had 
been confident that he heard Emily’s voice and the patter and 
trip of hurrying feet. 

Nine o’clock. Abner awoke from a troubled sleep, leaned 
forward, gazed intently at the chair opposite, then cried : 

‘Thank God you've come at last, Emily! I’m so 

The words froze on Abner’s lips. The chair was empty. He 
was still alone. Emily and the children had forgotten him. And 
then a feeble, broken-hearted old man dragged heavy limbs up the 
broad stairway and vanished in the shadows overhead. 

From that Sunday night Abner Jones was a changed man— 
grew feeble, morose. Occasionally he would pass a few happy 
hours with the orchids, And once he had a bright morning over 
an old set of ledgers which he discovered under the master’s 
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writing-table. For the bewildered old man actually opened a lot 
of new accounts, made fictitious journal entries, and posted them. 
For a time he seemed to have groped his way back to his old 
desk in Basinghall Street, and regained the happiness that was 
his before luck came to loot life of so many sweet illusions. The 
servants soon realised their master’s condition, and the house- 
keeper tried her best to persuade him to go each morning for a 
walk in Kew Gardens. 

‘Yes, I'll go—go to-morrow.’ 

That was his unvarying reply; and then he would settle to 
a book in the library—a book the pages of which he never turned. 

At last the old housekeeper, without consulting Abner, 
called in the family physician. And this doctor, who had been a 
very intimate friend of Abner’s old master, talked freely to his 
new patient. 

‘Your old master loved and trusted you, Mr. Abner. He 
believed you would care for his orchids, that you would keep his 
flower-family from falling into strange hands. The orchids will 
soon pass to other hands unless you change your present habit 
of life.’ 

‘Am I really ill, doctor ?’ 

* You are.’ 

‘What shall I do?’ 

‘ Stop brooding, rouse yourself, and take regular exercise.’ 

‘T'll go for a long walk to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow walking is killing you. Go to-day, and every 
day. Come out with me now.’ 

Abner hesitated. His old lack of initiative held him back. 
Then he remembered his duty to the dead master. Five minutes 
later Abner Jones, leaning heavily on the arm of the doctor, 
passed out of his house and down the busy Kew Road. When 
Abner and the doctor arrived opposite the Cumberland Gate, the 
doctor said : 

_ ‘Mr. Abner, I want you to go into Kew Gardens and walk for 
an hour. It is now seven o'clock; the gates close at eight.’ 

‘T’ll do as you wish, doctor. Come and see me to-morrow, will 
you?’ 

For the first time in his life Abner realised the full meaning 
of the words ‘old’ and ‘ill;’ and Abner’s manner betrayed this 
realisation. That is why the doctor answered : 

‘Tl come in this evening and have a game of “ crib” with 
you, 
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Then the doctor shook Abner by the hand and hurried away. 


Back TO DREAMS. 


Abner entered Kew Gardens fully intending to follow the 
doctor’s orders to walk a full hour. But when he came opposite 
an iron seat which stands under a great lime tree and faces the 
Temple of AXolus, his old ‘to-morrow’ habit overtook and con- 
quered him. 

‘Tl sit down and rest a moment—only a moment.’ 

Abner’s ‘only a moment’ ran, before he realised it, to a full 
half-hour. And a very happy, dreamy half-hour it was. The 
birds sang softly and seemed to say : 

‘Why, it’s dear old Abner! Welcome! welcome, dear old 
Abner Jones.’ 

The soft breeze, herald of twilight hour, swept lazily through 
the leafy branches. The sun, dropping behind the hill, painted 
the Temple of olus crimson, and transformed a stork, which 
stood motionless under the marble dome, into a silhouette of black 
and gold. 

Abner looked and listened, drifted and dreamed—drifted, and 
dreamed, and fell asleep. 

Half an hour passed; Abner awoke. The hill in front of him 
blazed and burned as with the light of the rising sun; in the 
centre of all this glory stood his girl-wife, Emily, arms open, face 
all smiles, 

‘Come, sir; time to close the gates,’ said the officer on duty, 
as he touched the old man sleeping on the seat under the hill. 

No answer. 

‘Night, sir; time to close the garden gates.’ 

Still no answer from the quiet figure on the old iron bench. 

And no answer ever came. For the sleeper, Abner Jones, 
had passed into that other garden where the gates are never 
closed—never closed, because there is no night there. 


Francis H, Harpy. 
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DORSET HUMOUR. 


BY SIR ROBERT EDGCUMBE. 


Few counties in England have changed less, with the passing of 
time, than pastoral Dorset with its southern fringe of coast and 
harbour. No great movement of population, due to large 
industries, has ever broken in upon its quiet even life; and over 
large portions of the county, unbroken rolling downland, pastured 
by flocks of innumerable sheep, seems more suggestive of a new and 
far-off land than of an old country. This easy, gentle life, knowing 
no stress or strain from any large massing of population intent 
upon mine or mill, and with little of that vast wealth accruing to 
the favoured few, which huge industries bring, has left the monu- 
ments of the past, century after century, undestroyed by the 
newly created wealth of the present. Thus in this slenderly 
peopled county the priceless records of the past abound, from the 
massy earthworks of Roman, Dane, and Briton, to the glorious 
Gothic of later centuries, exhibited in the wonderful wealth of 
manor houses, which bedeck the breadth of Dorset, Wolfeton, 
and Ahelhampton, Bingham’s Meleombe and Parnham, Cranbourne 
and Woodsford Castle, Waterstone and Wynford Eagle—gems only 
surpassed by the Minster of Wimborne and the stately Abbeys of 
Ford, of Milton, and of Sherborne. But the immediate matter in 
hand is not to talk of the surviving glories of the past, as figured 
in material records, but of some evanescent Dorset humour. 

That the county has long enjoyed a reputation for humour, is 
evidenced by old Fuller, who informs us that the Dorset saying 
‘to be stabb’d with a Bridport dagger’ means ‘to be hanged or 
executed on the gallows.’ Unfortunately for Bridport, not only 
has the statute, which gave it the exclusive privilege of making 
cable ropes for the Royal Navy, long been repealed, but its trade 
in rope-making has much decayed. 

From the last century has come down the neat saying of a 
Dorchester doctor (Arbuthnot), who, when he found that the 
abundant good health of the inhabitants proved a detriment to his 
earning a living, observed, ‘A physician can neither live nor die 
in Dorchester.’ Another Dorchester doctor (Cumming), who died 
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in 1788, with grim humour desired that he might be laid as far 
as possible from the church, ‘lest,’ as his monument says, ‘he 
who studied while living to promote the health of his fellow 
citizens, should prove detrimental to it when dead.’ 

Early in this century there dwelt for many years at Stinsford 
(one of the dower houses of the Ichester family) Lady Susan 
O’Brien, daughter of the first Earl of Ilchester. She married 
early in life, to her father’s deep disgust, William O’Brien, a 
London actor, and the furious old Earl swore that he would never 
sit in the same room with his son-in-law. The passage of time 
softened the Earl’s feelings, so much so that he got O’Brien ap- 
pointed Receiver General to the Forces, and gave him and his wife 
Stinsford House to live in. But the old Earl kept to his vow by 
sitting, when he made a brief visit to Stinsford, in one room with 
the folding doors open into the next room, whence his son-in-law 
was permitted to hold conversation with him. 

A quaint little figure, living about the same time, was the 
Rey. Nathaniel Templeman, of Dorchester, with his full curled 
wig, shovel hat, ruffles, buckles, and square-cut clerical garb. 
‘Parson Natty,’ as the chirpy little old man was familiarly known, 
perched ona hassock, would peer on a Sunday just over the reading 
desk, and one morning, in his shrill little voice, said, ‘Are the 
ehurchwardens at church?’ Repeating the inquiry, ‘ No, sir!’ 
came the answer. ‘Fie upon ’em, fie upon em!’ he replied, 
shaking his head vigorously. On the death of his wife he selected 
as his text with unconscious humour, ‘I am even as it were a 
sparrow that sitteth alone upon the house top.’ His successor, the 
Rev. Dr. Richman, was a man of powerful intellect and sincere 
piety. He had no great opinion of the religion and morality of 
George IV., and in the prayer for the High Court of Parliament, 
at the words ‘ most religious and gracious king’ he used to omit 
‘most religious,’ but made up for the jomission by giving great 
emphasis to the word ‘ gracious.’ On the Sunday following the 
death of the king he preached a sermon, in which he made no 
reference to his majesty’s demise, though the text was understood 
by some to bear some reference to that event, for it was ‘ And the 
beggar died.’ 

Another character was John Bristed, for many years rector of 
Winterborne Monkton. Little girls early in the century used 
to wear their hair cropped short like boys, but parted in the 
middle. When the new fashion came into vogue, of letting little 
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girls’ hair grow into a crop of ringlets, Mr. Bristed could not 
endure the change, and after remonstrating to no purpose with 
the mothers of Monkton parish, he one morning locked the 
whole of the children into the school, and with his own hands 
shore them of all their locks. When living at Dorchester, where 
he retired to end his days, a nephew of his, Charles Astor Bristed, 
of New York, who wrote that capital account of Cambridge, ‘ Five 
Years in an English University,’ came to visit his uncle in the 
autumn of 1846. The weather being very wet, and Charles Astor 
Bristed suffering from ennui, one afternoon he placed his bed in 
the middle of the room, and took to vaulting over it to and fro for 
exercise, nearly shaking the house down. His uncle, annoyed and 
indignant at his post-prandial nap being disturbed, sent his man- 
servant up to ‘ Master Charles’ with the message, that ‘ his uncle 
had invested all his money in a life annuity, and that he had 
better leave at once.’ In those days there was no coach to London 
until early the next morning, so Charles Astor Bristed bundled 
out with his belongings and spent the night under my father’s 
roof, who met him once afterwards at Heidelberg and renewed 
their laugh over the irascible old uncle. 

An unusual surname, but one well known in Dorset, is that of 
Homer. Curiously enough there is a hamlet in the county called 
Troytown, and not long ago one of the Homers lived there. 
Another respected member of the Homer family, a few years 
since, contested one of the county divisions, and ‘ Punch,’ struck 
by the classic name, made humorous reference to the Homeric 
battle. A local story goes that this same Mr. Homer at a public 
gathering, feeling unwell, had suddenly to leave, when a local 
humorist remarked, ‘ Homer’s “ Odd, I see,”’ and another rejoined, 
‘Homer's “ Ill, I add.”’ 

One of the most delightful of men, alike able and witty, was 
the late Canon Bingham, of Bingham’s Meleombe—‘ Parson 
Tringham,’ as he flits across the page in the opening chapter of 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.’ The story is told of 
Canon Bingham’s driving one day with other clergy to a clerical 
meeting, when the conversation turned upon the meaning of two 
places they were then nearing—Wool and Wareham. Canon 
Bingham being asked how he accounted for the origin of these 
names, said, ‘Don’t you know, this is a sheep county, and at 
Wool you wool the sheep, and at Wareham you wear ’em.’ 

There was a story he used to tell of his driving on a cold 
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winter's day into Dorchester, some ten miles distant from his 
home at Bingham’s Melcombe, with the object of seeing a certain 
Mr. Davis on some pressing business, when the servant who 
answered his knock bluntly announced, to his dismay, that 
Mr. Davis was ‘not at home.’ ‘ How provoking!’ said the Canon: 
‘T have driven ten miles in the snow on purpose to see him.’ 
‘Oh!’ said the maid, ‘if it’s very pressing, I will go up and ask 
Mr. Davis when he will be at home.’ 

‘Wool’ and ‘Wareham’ are both stations on the South 
Western Railway, which enters the county near Wimborne, and 
runs by a singularly tortuous route to Dorchester and on to 
Weymouth. A local story, which gives emphasis to the sinuosity 
of the railway in these parts, relates how an engine-driver 
new to this portion of the line pulled up his train one dark 
night in the neighbourhood of Broadstone as he saw a danger 
signal ahead. After waiting some time and whistling in vain, he 
set out on foot to see what the signal was, and then discovered it 
to be the danger lamp on the rear van of his own train. 

A former vicar of Toller Porcorum, a small parish in West 
Dorset, was wont to relate how, failing one Sunday to bring home 
to the minds of his Sunday-school girls what they should under- 
stand by a ‘ guardian angel, he asked them if they knew Mr. 
Shepherd—that being the name of the locally well-known 
railway-guard of the line that runs through Toller. Receiving 
an emphatic assent to this inquiry, and thinking the next step 
was assured, he said, ‘And what does Mr. Shepherd do?’ The 
unexpected and somewhat personal reply was, ‘ Please, sir, he do 
see that you don’t travel without a ticket.’ 

An enterprising Dorset curate, who was beating up subscrip- 
tions for his parish school, appealed to a somewhat wealthy 
member of his congregation, who was generally known to be 
unduly retentive of his money, for help, and, meeting with a 
blank refusal, asked him to contribute just sixpence. The 
reluctant contributor handed him sixpence, and, no doubt, thought 
the matter had pleasantly ended. About a month later the 
curate met him in the street, and, pulling out a parish report, 
said, ‘Oh! I thought you would like to see I have put down your 
sixpence all right amongst the donations.’ The sixpenny sub- 
scriber waxed very indignant, and said the curate had no right to 
publish it; but the curate stuck to it that he was in duty bound 
to do so. Thereupon the abashed contributor surrendered at 
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discretion, and, handing over half a sovereign, begged the curate, 
in the softest manner, to insert ten shillings in front of the 
sixpence before he distributed the report, which he accordingly 
did. 

Not very long ago, a gentleman of the name of Aldridge 
Devenish was the popular Mayor of Weymouth. Some new 
public buildings had been completed during his mayoralty, and at 
a council meeting held to make preparations for the ceremony of 
opening them, a town councillor indignantly asked ‘why the 
Mayor was to be favoured by having his initials A. D. carved in 
large letters before the date of the year.’ 

Dorset, as is well known, is a great country for hunting, and 
every squire and many a yeoman ride to hounds. Of the Dorset 
squire it has been wittily said that he begins life with twelve 
horses and one child, and ends it with twelve children and one 
horse. A saying which contains at least a modicum of truth. A 
story, showing true devotion to sport, is told of Press, the fine whip 
of the Blackmore Vale. One day he asked the M.F.H. for a day 
off, and inquiry being made as to why he wanted it, the reply was, 
that he was going to get married. The M.F.H. very naturally 
suggested that Press should take two or three days at least. But 
this he did not want at all; and when he was asked how he 
proposed to spend the one day he was proposing to set apart for 
his wedding, the answer was that he intended ‘ to take the missus 
out for a drive with the sick hounds.’ 

Sherborne lies in the Blackmore Vale, and from Sherborne to 
Shaftesbury is a distance of a little more than fifteen miles. A 
battery of artillery had to march from Sherborne to Salisbury a 
short while since, and, according to the regulations, the com- 
manding officer might make use of the railway, if the distance to 
be traversed was more than fifteen miles. Inquiry showed that 
the distance was less, as the milestones only marked fourteen 
miles, so the battery went by road. The officer in command, 
being still in some doubt as to the true distance, took note of 
each milestone, and discovered that two of the milestones bore 
identical inscriptions, so that whereas the true distance was over 
fifteen miles, the milestones made it appear to be fourteen miles. 
As the duplication of two of the milestones had escaped notice for 
some sixty years, the discovery was provocative of many gibes. 
The erring Shaftesbury milestone calls to mind the fierce thrust 
of Daniel O’Connell at the ‘Times,’ when he said of that journal, 
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that it was ‘like a misplaced milestone, which can never by any 
possibility speak the truth.’ 

The barrister brother of a well-known Dorset squire, for many 
a long year travelled the Western Circuit with exemplary 
regularity. Although clever and amusing enough in private life, 
he either made no efforts to obtain briefs, or was singularly 
unsuccessful in his efforts. The pleasant social life, the good 
company, and the good stories, seemed sufficient to attract him to 
the circuit mess without the lure of guineas. At last, however, 
by some inscrutable fortune, a brief came to him, a brief to defend 
a somewhat notorious prisoner, and it was marked two guineas, 
the fee being subscribed by some friends of the offender. This 
piece of good fortune, as others would have thought it, evidently 
sat heavily upon the soul of this most estimable counsellor. He 
did not seem himself at all. It was whispered about that B. had 
a brief, but did not know what to do with it. A day passed over 
and the case had not come on, but B. seemed to be more himself, 
Late in the day the prisoner was put in the dock and called on to 
plead. To the profound astonishment of the members of the bar, 
who were all looking out to see how B. would conduct the defence, 
the prisoner pleaded ‘guilty.’ B. muttered a few words in 
expiation of the culprit, the offender was sentenced, and the 
Court rose for the day. The secret leaked out a little later, that 
B., having been in an agony of mind at the prospect of having to 
defend the prisoner, had hit upon a brilliant device in order to 
extricate himself. He had sought an interview with the prisoner, 
and pointed out to him, that as he would probably be convicted, 
it was far best for him to plead ‘ guilty,’ so that the evidence 
might not be gone into, which course would enable him to get a 
lighter sentence, and to clench the matter had tipped the prisoner 
half a guinea out of his fee. 

Canon Dayman, who for half a century was Rector of Shil- 
lingstone, published in early life a metrical and scholarly transla- 
tion of the ‘Inferno,’ and in later years for a long period represented 
a portion of the diocese in the blissful realm of Convocation. 
Amusing as well as learned, I remember his telling a story of one 
of his parishioners, whom he found one cold, wet, and windy 
night, standing shivering under the archway which spans the high 
road, over which the Somerset and Dorset Railway runs at Shil- 
lingstone. Wondering what the man could be doing, standing on 
a cold wet night in the most draughty place imaginable, the 
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Canon asked him what he did there, and the reply was, ‘ Pleasé, 
sir, I be going to sing bass next Sunday in the anthem, and I be 
trying to catch a hooze’ (wheeze). 

The family name of Legg is to be met with in many parishes 
in Dorset. In a western Dorset village a family of farmers of 
this name prospered much, and it coming to their knowledge 
that the name of Legg, spelt with a final ‘e,’ bore a more 
aristocratic appearance, they took to spelling it in the same way 
as the Earl of Dartmouth’s family. They were not, however, 
satisfied with improving upon their own user of their patronymic, 
but carried the matter a stage further, employing the local stone- 
mason to cut a final ‘e’ upon quite a number of monuments 
in the churchyard, erected to deceased members of their family. 
This beatification of their ancestors aroused the resentment of 
the parishioners, and the result was that hammers and chisels 
went to work, and the offending ‘e’ was forthwith deleted from 
all the monuments. And there they stand to this day, for any 
one to see, with a large chip out of the stone after the name of 
Legg, whenever it occurs. 

One of the most attractive of the rural rectors of Dorset, a 
man upright in all his ways, gentle, devout, winning, and beloved 
by all his village folk, was wont to assist them in many little 
secular affairs of life, as well as in spiritual matters. An old 
shepherd who lived in the parish had some little property to 
dispose of, and he asked the kindly rector to help him to make 
his will. The rector duly wrote it out, had it duly witnessed, and 
for safe custody it was handed to the rector to keep. <A few years 
passed away, and the old shepherd was laid at rest, and his 
relatives came to the rector for the will. Nowhere could the 
will be found. Methodical pigeon-holing for future reference 
was not a strong point with the rector. After the lapse of some 
months, and still no will forthcoming, the relatives suggested 
that the rector should apportion the old shepherd’s property 
among them. The rector was still in trouble, for he could not 
recall the intentions of the testator. But feeling that a responsi- 
bility devolved upon him to bring about some solution of the 
difficulty, he grappled with it’ as best he could, and apportioned 
the property to the entire satisfaction of the surviving relatives. 
Time passed on, and some two years later, in the pocket of his 
writing desk, he found the lost will, and then to his dismay dis- 
covered that his apportionment in no respect complied with the 
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terms of the will. What was to be done? After pondering over 
the situation for a while, he took the belated will and consigned 
it to the flames of his. study fire. The relatives were left in un- 
disturbed harmony, but the old shepherd’s wishes were never 
carried out. Who can say that the rector’s happy ignorance of 
the penalties of the law was not all for the best, and that in such 
a case ‘’twere folly to be wise’ ? 

A familiar figure on market days in the county town of Dorset 
for many a long year was William Barnes, the Dorset poor man’s 
poet, quaintly attired in slouch hat, knee-breeches, and buckled 
shoes, with a Scotch plaid wound about him, and a stout staff in 
his hand. He seemed to prefer the middle of the street to the 
pavement, and to be thinking of matters which had nothing to 
do with the scene before him. Halting at the four cross ways in 
the centre of the town, he would pull his old-fashioned watch 
from a deep fob and set it by the town clock. Having completed 
this first act, he turned about, and methodically proceeded about 
the other business which brought him on Saturdays into town. 

William Barnes sang his songs in his native Doric almost all 
in the early fifties, much as a bird trills out its ditty, and they 
soon got fast hold of the people whose dialect they were written 
in. Grave and gay, they touched all hearts. Before saying 
something of the humour of William Barnes, let me quote one 
stanza from ‘ The Voices that be gone.’ 

How mother, when we us’d to stun 
Her head wi’ all our naisy fun, 
Did wish us all a-gone vrom home, 
An’ now that zome be dead, an’ zome 
Be gone, an’ all the place is dum’, 
How she do wish, wi’ useless tears, 
To have agen about her ears 
The vaices that be gone. 

Before William Barnes took Orders, and settled down in a 
country living, he kept a school, and in the early days of the 
Indian Civil Service examinations, one of his pupils, with no 
tuition other than what he received from Barnes, came out at the 
top of the list of suecedsful candidates. His master was forthwith 
deluged with letters from parents offering him their sons as pupils, 
but, with modesty and humour, William Barnes wrote to decline 
their offers, saying ‘it took two to do it.’ 

On the little lawn of the poet’s picturesque rectory at Came, 
there used to crouch two lions in stone, When little children 
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came to visit him, he used to excite their interest and curiosity 
by telling them that ‘the lions always roared when they heard 
the clock strike twelve. William Barnes was very fond of 
children, and used to wish that people would record more chil- 
dren’s sayings. A lady told him of a question put to her in the 
Sunday school: ‘ Please, ma’am, does God keep His angels in 
bottles?’ ‘No, my dear, why should He?’ ‘ Please, ma’am, because 
mother keeps her spirits in bottles.’ William Barnes at once 
observed, ‘A child’s reasoning is mostly right, its premisses are 
often wrong from ignorance, but its observation is right as far as 
it goes.’ A propos of preserving the sayings of children, I may 
here relate the observation of a small Dorset boy, made to me at 
a children’s dance, some few years ago. Seeing that he had been 
dancing the whole evening with one little girl, but that at the 
moment of speaking to him she had apparently found another 
partner, I said, ‘ How is it, Reggie, that you are not dancing with 
Susy this dance?’ ‘Oh!’ replied the diminutive lord of creation, 
‘I have lent her to Tom for this dance.’ 

A Dorset doctor of somewhat boastful temperament was dining 
one day at a big dinner party, when the conversation after dinner 
turned upon the army as a profession. The doctor remarked that his 
parents had made a great mistake in not sending him into the army, 
for which he declared himself eminently fit. ‘Oh, you make a great 
mistake,’ said a Dorset squire across the table ; ‘you would not 
have killed half as many if you had gone into the army as you 
have in your own profession.’ 

A great character among the shepherds of Dorset was one 
‘Nat’ Seale. <A solitary shepherd upon the downs of Dorset, 
through his long life of fourscore years and ten, he was brimful 
of native wit. Religious topics were not to his mind. The 
curate of Fordington, where the old shepherd spent the last few 
years of his life, tried on many occasions to get ‘ Nat’ to talk on 
religious subjects, but he always turned the conversation. At 
last, one day, the curate got him so far as to speak to him of 
Christ, when the old man, turning upon him, said, ‘ Well, He were 
the Good Shepherd, wer’n’t He?’ The curate assenting, the old 
shepherd added, with stfong emphasis, ‘ Well, I tell’ee what I 
believe. I don’t believe as one Shepherd will ever round upon 
another shepherd’—savouring something of the philosophy of 
Omar the tent maker, ‘ He’s a good fellow, and ’twill all be well.’ 
So ended this portion of their conversation, and not another word 
would the old shepherd say upon the subject. 
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Another Dorset shepherd, ‘Rifleman’ Harris of Blandford, 
fought through the Peninsular War, and has left one of the very 
few records of past campaigns, as seen from the point of view of 
a soldier in the ranks. The Dorset shepherds were a small race 
of men, and the Dorset regiment, which in the long war at the 
beginning of the century was largely recruited from among 
them, went by the sobriquet of ‘The Little Shepherds.’ Rifleman 
Harris, himself only five feet five inches in height, had an intense 
dislike for tall men, and makes all his villains over six feet. In 
the retreat from Vigo, he avers that the tall men were the greatest 
grumblers, the greatest eaters, and the worst fighters, and bore 
fatigue much worse than the short soldiers. 

Dorset soldiers in the ranks have not, however, all been 
diminutive. Sergeant Davy of the Guards, who fought through 
the Crimean War, stood well over six feet in his shoes. I 
remember his telling me that as they were settling down into a 
gallop for a terrific charge, the bullets hissing round them, his 
mate who rode next him shouted out: ‘This is a damned rum 
way of earning a living, ain’t it, Bill ?’ 

The cenotaph to the great Duke of Wellington, which stands 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, was the work of a genuine Blandford boy, 
Alfred Stevens, whose father was a tradesman in that town, and 
his mother the daughter of a neighbouring farmer. This grand 
monument, the finest of its kind produced in this century, and 
equal to the best work of the period of the Italian Renaissance, 
occupied many years of his life, and although paid for by the 
State, its creator was ill requited for his labours. Alfred Stevens 
intended to complete this monument with an equestrian statue 
of the Duke; but he counted without the Dean and Chapter, 
who put their veto upon this, on the ground that a horse was a 
profane animal, which led ‘Punch’ to ask whether the Dean and 
Chapter would prefer a donkey. 

Our village milkman, some years ago now, rejoiced in the 
patronymic of Meagher, and the milk he vended only too often 
corresponded in quality with his name. So much did the village 
folk resent the poverty of his milk, that in the small hours of 
one winter’s night some of them called him out of bed, telling 
him to come down without delay, as‘ his best cow was choking. 
Down hurried old Meagher, to find all right in the dairy, and only 
a carrot stuck in the nozzle of the pump. 

The rector of a parish not far from Weymouth was complaining 
to one of his women parishioners that she did not bring her 
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children to be baptised. ‘Please, sir,’ she said, ‘ they be all girls, 
and it’s no use baptising they.’ The rector was puzzled, and then 
discovered that the good woman thought the main object of 
baptism was to ensure what she called ‘lines ’—in other words a 
baptismal certificate needed for boys who want to enter the Navy, 
Dorset cheese, locally known as ‘blue vinny,’ enjoys a 
doubtful reputation. When first made, it is of the colour and 
almost the consistency of the chalk which underlies the Dorset 
downs. After keeping a while it takes on a pale, blue-veined 
(vinney’d) appearance, and becomes, though always hard, more 
palatable. William Barnes, after reading some of his poems one 
evening to a large gathering of the Dorset militia, propounded a 
riddle which went home to them. ‘Tell me, my men,’ said he, 
‘why the Dorset militia is like blue vinny.’ ‘ Because,’ he added, 
‘they'll both stand fire and never run.’ His joke at the unmelting 
moods of Dorset cheese was thoroughly appreciated. Another 
story anent blue vinny relates how two Gillingham farmers 
differing as to the merits of blue vinny, the detractor of its 
qualities offered to bet the other a sovereign that he could not 
get two Dorset cheeses stolen. The bet being taken, it was 
arranged that at bedtime a cheese should be left on the doorstep 
when the house was locked up, to see if any one would take it 
away by the morning. Next morning the cheese was gone, to the 
great delight of the backer of blue vinny, and the following night 
the second cheese was duly locked out on the doorstep. Next day, 
to his chagrin, both cheeses lay side by side on the doorstep. 
Lectures delivered in Dorset have not been without their 
humorous side. Not long ago a ‘ Universities Extension’ lecturer 
gave a course of lectures upon Dante, which was largely attended 
by young women from the neighbouring country houses and 
rectories. The first lecture was mainly taken up with a descrip- 
tion of the definiteness and neatness of Dante’s Inferno, ‘ accurately 
separated into circles with well-pointed compasses: mapped and 
properly surveyed in every direction, trenched in a thoroughly 
good style of engineering, and divided into a concentric series of 
moats and embankments like those about a castle, with bridges 
from each embankment to the next’ (Ruskin, ‘ Modern Painters’). 
The whole lecture was represented by but three words on the 
notes of one of the listeners ; her terse record was, ‘ Hell very neat.’ 
Another series of lectures was given in connection with higher 
religious education, attended in the main by the same class of 
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students as the Dante lectures. The first group of lectures in 
this series was upon the Fourth Gospel, and the lecturer laid great 
stress upon the authenticity of the Gospel as written by St. John. 
At the close of the lectures an examination by papers was held, 
and in half the papers sent up grave doubts were expressed as to 
St. John being the author of the Fourth Gospel. As in all 
probability not one of those attending the lectures had, before the 
lectures were given, so much as heard that the point was in 
dispute, the lecturer was naturally much distressed to find that 
he had raised doubts where none previously existed—that his 
labours to prove the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel had had 
precisely the opposite result. 

A widower in a somewhat prominent position in life had 
inscribed upon his late wife’s tomb, ‘The light of mine eyes is 
gone from me.’ Taking unto himself a second wife with remark- 
able promptitude, a Dorset yokel scrawled as his comment upon 
the text set forth upon the tablet, ‘But he soon struck another 
match.’ 

A kind-hearted and wealthy man, who had from small begin- 
nings built up a large fortune, used to allow the public to freely 
traverse two of his estates. He had put up a notice, asking for 
good conduct from his visitors, and stating that ‘the two estates 
is the property of Sc-and-so, Esq.’ Some humorous passer-by 
struck out the word ‘is, and wrote over it ‘am. The owner of 
the property, seeing the alteration, turned to a friend who was 
with him, and in all innocence asked ‘ which was right?’ His 
companion gently suggested that it might be even better if the 
word ‘are’ was substituted. 

Mr. Francis Fane, who first sat for Dorchester in 1790, was 
desperately fond of practical joking, and travelling one day to 
London inside the coach, the heavily laden pocket in the coat-tail 
of the Dorchester barber who was outside hung down temptingly 
near the open window. Mr. Fane could not resist the opportunity 
of slitting the barber’s pocket and extracting its contents, which 
proved to be a large packet of bank notes, which had been 
entrusted to the barber to deliver safely in London. When the 
barber discovered his loss, his dismay was great, and after he 
had been reduced to a state of desperation Mr. Fane produced 
the packet of notes, and by way of amends proposed to give the 
barber a dinner at the White Horse Cellar in London. The 
dinner took place on the afternoon fixed for the barber’s return to 
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Dorchester, and the barber waxing mellow, plied with good liquor, 
Mr. Fane assisted him into the night coach for Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire, where the bewildered barber in the early hours of 
the morning could neither find his pole nor his local landmark, 
the town pump, hard by which was his shop. 

Times were rougher in those days than now. ‘ Hangings’ 
were then looked forward to, as a pleasant break in the dulness of 
life. Said an old Dorset shepherd, pointing to where the gibbet 
stood on the wild downs near Cranbourne, ‘A hanging was a 
pretty sight when I were a boy, for the sheriff and javelin men 
came a horseback, and they all stopped for refreshment at the 
inn near by, as they’d come a long way, and we all had a drink.’ 
‘And did the man who was going to be hanged have anything ?’ 
‘Lord! yes, sir, as much strong beer as he liked, and we all drank his 
health ; and then they hanged he, and buried him by the gibbet.’ 

The gay wit of Lord Alington needs no bush. When county 
councils were established in 1889, Lord Alington stood for a 
division in Dorset as a county councillor, and had for an oppo- 
nent a country parson from the neighbourhood. The parson, 
carried away by the fervour of the contest, told his would-be 
constituents, in somewhat rhetorical language, that he ‘ was pre- 
pared to die for them.’ In spite of this generous offer, when the 
contest was over, it was found that Lord Alington had been 
returned by a thumping majority. In his address that evening 
to the electors, thanking them for his election, Lord Alington 
humorously said that he had ‘no intention whatever of dying 
for his constituents, he meant to live for them, and he thought 
that they had shown, by electing him, that they considered that 
‘a live lord was better than a dead parson.’ 

Early in the nineties a close parliamentary contest was waged 
for the Southern Division of Dorset, and shortly after the election 
was over, the elected member and the defeated candidate attended 
an agricultural dinner, when it fell to the lot of the latter to 
propose the toast of the Houses of Parliament. The dinner was 
held in a large marquee, which was creaking and groaning under 
the strain of a boisterous storm of wind and wet raging outside. 
The speaker, in making reference to his successful opponent, happily 
said ‘that whatever might have been their respective feelings on 
a recent occasion, on that particular day they were in complete 
accord, for they were both of them entirely satisfied, not only with 
the state of the canvass, but also with the state of the poll ’ (pole). 
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In order to correct certain geographical and other misappre- 
hensions regarding New Mexico, it may be as well to mention 
that this territory is not in South America, or indeed anywhere 
in that locality. It is situated, on the contrary, securely within 
the borders of the United States, although, in company with 
Arizona and Texas, it has the republic of Mexico for its next-door 
neighbour. It is also safe to say that nowhere in this vast and 
interesting American Republic, unless in sundry sections of the 
South proper, do immigrants play so unimportant a part as they 
do with us. Therefore, when distant observers of our doings 
claim that our troubles are due in large measure to the ignorant 
foreigner and the dolce far niente Mexican, there is in such an 
assertion at least some exaggeration of facts. No inconsiderable 
slice of our population hails from Western Texas: aud when it is 
realised that, so far as mere size is concerned, the Lone Star State 
could absorb all the New England States without winking, it may 
readily be understood that there is room for variety in Texans as 
in other mortals. Nevertheless, to the average Texan as he is 
known here belongs the hope-and-ambition-destroying adage 
—‘Give a dog a bad name and hang him.’ Or, ‘ Oh, they’re only 
Texans!’ seems to be an explanation sufficient to satisfy all 
cavillers. 

At a date not too far removed from the present to render the 
telling of it inapt, the following incident occurred. A prominent 
attorney in New Mexico was cross-examining a witness who had 
given evidence in a murder case. He asked a few questions— 
then suddenly put the one, ‘ Where do you say you came from to 
this section?’ ‘From Texas,’ replied the witness. ‘That is all,’ 
said the lawyer. And in his argument to the jury the lawyer 
scored ‘that man from Texas’ who ‘ pretends to know about the 
case,’ and broadly hinted that, as the man came from Texas, he 
was not to be believed. , 

It is a fact—significant or merely amusing according to the 
point of view—that, in certain of the Southern States where 
lying most abounds, it is an offence punishable by law for one 
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man to call another a liar. In Texas an effort is, at this writing, 
being made to pass a law, which will render the establishment of 
proof that a man has been called a liar a justifiable defence in 
cases of assault and battery. 

With us, by the confession of nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
of our section, lying is our daily bread. It is to be hoped 
that the earnest reader—and there are many of him—will not 
take this statement too seriously. And far be it from me to 
venture such a statement ‘ off my own bat,’ so to speak; I do but 
record information imparted with a regularity that has become 
tiresome. It is imparted by third persons for my edification and 
instruction, upon occasions when I am supposed to be evincing an 
inclination to believe a neighbour’s assertion, or a neighbourly 
assertion—two things not invariably one and the same. Yet what 
is to be done in the matter? It is scarcely the retort courteous, 
even if it be prudent, to remark to the neighbour aforesaid, ‘ You 
lie, sir !’—or ‘ madam!’ as the case may be—the custom of the 
country being no respecter of sex. And when the third person 
contemplates one with the eye of scorn, as being little better than 
a foolish Tenderfoot, and proceeds to observe, ‘ You surely are not 
going to let this man (or woman) work that racket on you?’ or 
‘Of course you didn’t believe a word he (or she) said?’ one 
realises that it is possible to feel very small without adequate 
cause for the sensation. 

To preserve intact faith in human nature through a protracted 
course of trying vicissitudes surely deserves that a mark pretty 
near the maximum should be placed to our credit in the mark- 
book of life ; but to do so in the face of such persistent and wide- 
spread lying as the voice of the majority declares to be the rule 
in this section, is to expect too much of poor abused mortality. 
Neither can the Tenderfoot—provided he still merit the name— 
be held responsible for native tendencies ; they are not his fault, 
or indeed his affaire, until they obtrude themselves into business 
relations, which, as a rule, they lose little time in doing. It is 
interesting, nevertheless, to note that in this, in common with 
certain other sections of the South, a disbelief in the veracity of 
neighbours does not interfere with the growth and prosperity of 
gossip. The most astounding assertions, bearing on their face 
and to the meanest understanding an air of improbability, are 
swallowed whole and unaccompanied by the familiar trimming, 
‘OF course I did not believe a word of it!’ This is one of the 
occasions on which the Tenderfoot—in the wrong now for lack of 
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suitable gullibility—is tempted to protest that everything 
Arcadian has forsaken Arcadia except its stupidity. 

It is vain to deny that in the average mortal the bitter, 
blinding struggle for existence breeds certain forms of de- 
moralisation ; only a sentiment of the most maudlin could contra- 
dict this assertion; but with us extreme poverty necessitating 
such a struggle is rare to non-existent. Of course we need a 
more go-ahead population; cela va sans dire. On the other 
hand, country life is not exactly what it appears to the city 
person, i.e. feet on the mantel and the pipe of peace. Even 
where hard labour is omitted—by choice—from the ranchman’s 
programme, he cannot elude a large amount of agitation ; not the 
fussy, more or less aimless agitation affected by city folks in 
hourly terror of being left behind by the ‘New York (or London) 
Rush,’ and whose rushing, to the unprejudiced onlooker, results 
ofttimes in so piteously little; but the genuine article, having a 
definite and practical object and an outcome of some kind, 
whether satisfactory or the reverse. 

If there be not enough of the Foreign Cat here to go round 
and so account for all our misdemeanours, neither, be it said in 
our defence, do we go about with revolvers perennially in our hip- 
pockets or shoot our man once a week or so. In the settled and 
cultivated valleys murders are not common ; neither are burglaries, 
Half a century or thereabouts of American rule is no great length 
of time, other things being taken into consideration. Those 
other things include much that is overlooked by the United 
States Government as well as by individuals: the presence, for 
instance, during a long term of years of swarms of adventurers 
and ‘bad men,’ with which latter our sheriffs still have encounters 
more or less thrilling and bloody: troubles with the Indians, 
fomented by ignorance and misrule on the part alike of govern- 
ment and settlers: last, but never least, the ever-present soiling 
fingers of corrupt politics poked into every pie, governmental or 
otherwise. 

With the mouniain-dwellers in this vicinity my acquaintance 
is of the slightest, but they strike me as a ruddy, wholesome- 
looking people, differing in this respect from the sallow, lantern- 
jawed dyspeptics of the Blue Ridge, Virginia. Yet by all 
accounts their propensities in some other respects are about the 
same. Their ideas concerning the rights of property have a 
strong family likeness, although the mountaineers of New 
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Mexico carry out their own peculiar notions of what constitutes 
law and justice with a vim and completeness which places them 
easily ahead of the Virginia brotherhood. Not, however, that I 
venture to assert that law and justice are synonymous terms, 
‘ Takings-in,’ ‘doings-up,’ and shootings generally are not events 
so uncommon as to call for extreme excitement in mountain com- 
munities—not at least such excitement as they cause with us in 
the valleys. On the other hand, friendship and loyalty are no 
mere figures of speech among the mountaineers; neither are they 
affairs of politics only, or chiefly, as is so often the case in our 
valley alliances. Mountaineers and cattlemen hang together, 
generally speaking, through every change of party, with a tenacity 
which some might consider worthy of a better cause ; and if their 
clannishness is occasionally prompted by a well-grounded fear of 
one another, there is just as often real friendship in it too. If 
by some rude chance of fate one of their number gets caught by 
the sheriffs, his adherents proceed in a body to the court room, 
prepared to swear black is white in order to get him off. 

Not so long since a drunken cow puncher went to a house 
where a dance was going forward—in the mountains they are 
almost as warmly addicted to dancing as they are to revivals, and 
men and women will ride incredible miles to attend either of these 
festivities—and ordered the host out of his own house. Most 
injudiciously the order was questioned, whereupon the visitor 
opened fire and shot his host dead. ‘ Well, where is the cow- 
boy?’ quoth I. ‘Foot-loose, of course!’ was the reply, accom- 
panied with an air of contemptuous surprise at the foolishness 
of the enquiry, ‘ He’s got a clique, and nobody will dare to lay a 
hand on him till perhaps some day they get him ’way off from his 
friends, and then may be they'll try it.’ 

For three years and over this section of country has been in 
a condition of intermittent excitement anent the disappearance 
of the attorney of a prominent cattle association—himself a 
prominent resident of the Territory and a man of some mark, In 
company with his little boy he was returning home across the 
desert from the county-town, where he had been engaged in 
prosecuting indictments ‘for the unlawful branding and stealing 
of cattle.’ These indictments, together with the evidence against 
the persons now charged—justly or unjustly—with the murder of 
himself and son, he had with him in his buggy; for from that 
day to this neither he nor the child has ever been seen. Search 
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parties, the offer of large rewards, the untiring efforts, properly 
supported, of a sheriff noted for success in the capture of 
criminals, have resulted so far in absolute proof of nothing but 
the fact that the lawyer's buggy was found ten miles from the 
road, amidst brush and sandhills, horseless, partly rifled, and 
robbed of evidence and indictments. The prints of high-heeled 
cowboy boots were traceable around the vehicle. For many 
months the most sensational stories went the rounds; pools of 
blood had been found ; the Jawyer and his son had been seen in 
Mexico; in the city of New York; the wildest theories were 
abroad ; many persons shook their heads and professed to be able 
to tell all about the case ‘an’ they would.’ Meantime, though 
nothing has yet been proved, the evidence steadily turned in 
favour of murder by parties interested in the disappearance of 
indictments and prosecutor in the great cattle suit. The cattle- 
men suspected of the crime possess innumerable friends and 
supporters—not to say believers—in the mountain districts. and 
elsewhere. To arrest them in the mountains has turned out to 
be an utter impossibility ; their adherents are as watchful and 
faithful as the accused men are themselves fearless, The 
principal actor in this drama has given the sheriff the slip over 
and over again, even to descending to the city just across the 
Territorial boundary line, and there amusing himself while the 
‘minions of the law’ were hunting him in the mountains! He 
swore that he would never be taken alive, that he was innocent, 
and that as soon as the warrant for their arrest was withdrawn he 
and his companions would give themselves up and stand their 
trial. This dramatic event has just occurred. What will be the 
conclusion of the tale no man can foretell—unless former prece- 
dents go for something, and the man with the strong backing 
gets off, regardless of the fact of innocence or guilt. 

Rather an amusing anecdote, illustrative of conditions in the 
mountains, when the dramatis persone are without this effective 
backing, came to my ears recently. I give the story as it was 
given me: 

‘Did you never hear of Al Hanson—the feller whose wife 
declared up and down another feller had insulted her? Very 
well, the feller was arrested. When the court come together— 
‘twas a mountain court—Al he went too, and sez, “ Well, ef the 
judge don’t give it fair an’ just, I’m a-goin’ to do up this whole 
crowd.” So home he goes an’ fetches his shot-gun. Comes back 
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an’ asks, ‘‘ What’s the news?” ‘‘Oh,” sez Bill, “the feller’s out 
on bail.” ‘On bail,is he? Jl bail him!” And whang! he 
lets loose in the court-room wiv his buckshot! The first charge 
flies over the judge’s head; he flops off of his chair onto his fat 
paunch like a frog off a log, lifts up his head an’ rolls his eyes an’ 
sez, ‘Is any one hurt, boys?” Then they takes a hold of Al an’ 
puts him in jail, but when he’s turned loose he’!l do up the other 
feller, sure!’ 

The very paternal government that presides over the Republic 
of Mexico considers, and not perhaps without reason, that it has 
mastered, as no other country has done, the art of the efficient 
punishment of the Bad Man. If a shooting occurs within its 
jurisdiction it promptly despatches a troop of soldiers to the 
scene, thus avoiding possible unpleasantness for the police of the 
land. If the soldiers succeed in taking the offender alive, with a 
great parade of formality and justice they march off with him to 
jail and trial. But somehow he never gets as far as either—the 
buzzards alone know what becomes-of him. One criminal the less 
—qu’importe? Serious and innocent is the air with which his 
guardians report that the prisoner made a desperate break for 
liberty, and thus met his end. Further inquiry is deemed by the 
authorities superfluous. 

Granted that murders occur with comparative rarity in the 
valleys, the many that take place in the border-city of El Paso, 
forty odd miles away, have yet to be accounted for. Electric 
lights, several railroads, a police force, the nominal suppression 
of gambling—very nominal, however—and a tolerable appearance 
of progress and civilisation still leave much to be desired from 
the point of view of the Tenderfoot. The policeman of such a 
city, like the sheriff of the rural districts, needs to be a man of 
nerve as well as of everyday animal courage. At the same time 
the extreme unfitness—to put it mildly—of certain individuals, 
appointed presumably by force of political ‘ pulls,’ to care for the 
peace of the citizens, would be laughable, did not such appoint- 
ments occasionally result in uncalled-for tragedies. In a notable 
case of recent occurrence, in which one of the constables—a 
notorious drunkard—was ‘fighting drunk,’ and a free fight and a 
murderous affray were the natural consequences, it was well 
remarked by a local newspaper that the guardians of the peace in 
‘our city’ had yet to learn the true inwardness of their vocation, 
which was to avert rather than precipitate affrays. Moreover, 
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should a constable shoot a man in the course of his official duties, 
the law in this section has proved itself incapable of affording 
him adequate protection. In nine cases out of ten the relatives 
of the deceased desperado endeavour to make him answer for the 
shooting with his life, regardless of the fact that the law had 
demanded the capture of this particular variety of Bad Man, and 
that to take such a one alive is no easy matter. If the aforesaid 
relatives accomplish their object, then the relatives of the defunct 
constable have to be settled with by his relatives—and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

The inhabitants of a free country manifest a fine scorn for the 
manners and customs of ‘foreigners,’ and have much to say on 
the subject of carrying American civilisation into benighted lands, 
This is all very well and good as far as it goes; the trouble is 
that it does not ‘go all the way,’ to employ the vernacular. It 
leaves one conscious of a lurking desire to import some of these 
fine writers and speakers into certain sections of the South and 
South-west, and to compel them to abide there not for a few 
weeks, but for a term of years. In this way alone is an accurate 
knowledge of prevailing conditions to be obtained. Here is a 
chance to become acquainted with by no means despicable imita- 
tions of the Corsican or Italian methods of ‘ arranging difficulties.’ 


Epira M, NICHOLL. 
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XY. 


THE BLACK BOOKS OF LINCOLN’S INN. 


ONE need not be a member of this famous Inn of Court, or a 
lawyer at all, or even an historian or antiquary, to feel gratitude 
to the Honourable Society for allowing the publication of their 
records. One has only to cherish an interest in one’s fellow-man 
to find something fascinating in every page of the farrago. The 
records in the three volumes already printed run from 1422 to 
1775. In those three centuries and a half the greatest changes 
pass over the English constitution, both in Church and State, 
and there are slight indications now and then that the changes 
are realised within the Society; but for the most part the life of 
the Society goes on and takes its own course untroubled by 
dynastic revolutions. Only once or twice when the Keeper of the 
Black Book happens to fancy himself as a writer is any notice 
taken of events outside the domestic life of the Inn. The first of 
such excursions is in 1542, when Mr. Atkyns gives an account of 
the Duke of Norfolk’s raid into Scotland, because a certain 
‘St Robert Bowes, Knyght, felowe of this Hous’ was taken 
prisoner ; but this venture into the field of history seems to have 
interfered with the discharge of his proper duties, for he was fined 
10s. the next year for neglecting to enter the Pensioner’s, 
Treasurer’s, and Steward’s Accounts. In 1544 there is an elaborate 
and belated history of the ‘Seidge of Bullan ;’ perhaps entered here 
because the then keeper Mr. Morgan had been himself present at 
the siege, and now at Jast had found his chance of recording his 
impressions, for he concludes: ‘There mought be moche more 
laudes and worthie things herin spoken of the Kinges grace than 
any wyt of my pen can set forth; for, as I there hard say, 
he sayde hymself he wolde never depart thens tyll the towne were 
goten.’ Mr. Towneshend in 1547 betters both these precedents 
by an account, covering six folio pages, of the doings at the 
Coronation of Edward VI., including a great dinner to the judges 
at Lincoln’s Inn, which is characterised as ‘not epicuryous nor 
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verray sumptuous, but yet moderatly, discreetly, and sufficiently 
ordred.’ His account closes with what the margin calls ‘a Godly 
and good prayer’ for long life and various blessings, notably ‘an 
uniformyte in all Godlynes,’ to ‘the moste woorthy and indolent 
Prynce and Kyng, o" naturall and most dradde sovereigne lorde.’ 
With Mr. Towneshend the passion to turn chronicler seems to 
have expired, and in future great historical events are only 
referred to as they affect the Society. The Armada is inferred 
in the entry of a payment of 3/. 11s. for a quarter of the charges 
for the rails and cloth for a stand for members of the Inns of 
Court when the Queen went to hear a sermon at St. Paul’s. The 
Civil War is indicated by a two years’ lacuna, and then by various 
memoranda about the debts of the House and the selling of 
plate. The Restoration is subtly expressed by the addition of 
‘12 Charles IL’ to the date of the first council meeting in May 
1660 ; and in a more commonplace way by an order for the ex- 
pulsion of the regicides Millington, Corbet, Love, and Garland ; 
and perhaps by the following mysterious order ‘that Oliver St. 
John, Esq., be desired to take downe his staircase into the garden, 
and to walle up his back doore into Chancery Lane.’ 

Materials for biography, it need hardly be said, lie thickly 
strewn throughout these records, and even when the details are 
too trivial for the biographer, they are interesting to the student 
of human nature. Most of us think, for example, of the great 
Speaker Lenthall with something that approaches awe. What a 
humanising touch is found in the entry under date May 235, 
1641, ‘Three dripping panns lent to Mr. Speaker, and one old 
one’! If the books of the hospitable Society are to be trusted, 
the pans were never returned, not even the old one. Then again 
the believer in the persistence of family qualities finds here an 
excellent opportunity of testing his theories. He finds, for 
example, in the index the great name of Darwin, and turns up 
the reference to find he has unearthed the great grandfather of 
the naturalist. Is there, he wonders, any indication of interest 
in the emotions of men or animals? Here is the passage: 


On May 11th, 1719, complaint was made at the Council that Robert Darwin, 
Esq., a Barrister of the Society, did bring a dog into the Hall at dinner time, tho’ 
informed of the order [against it] which was screened for the better publication. 
And the Porter offering to put the said Order in execution, and to turne his dog 
out of the Hall, the said Mr. Darwin did offer to fling a pot at the Porter’s head, 
and threatened to knock him downe; whereby the said Porter was intimidated. 
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Surely a most interesting and successful experiment upon the 
passions by this Mr. Darwin, foreshowing his great descendant’s 
achievement. Tor other examples the curious reader may con- 
sult the references to Winston Churchill in ii. 406 ff., which give 
evidence of remarkable intrepidity in the face of danger ; and to 
Thomas Huxley, in ii. 263, who seems to have had as incisive a 
method of arguing as his distinguished namesake this century. 

Again, the reader who is learned in architecture will find 
much to interest him in the gradual growth of the Society’s 
buildings, in the laying out of the walks, in the building of 
the new chapel from designs by Mr. ‘ Indigo’ Jones, and its 
repair within half a century by Mr. Christopher Wren, a member 
of the House. The statistician will revel in the tables of accounts, 
and indeed everybody is statistician enough to take a pleasure in 
the discovery that in 1508 a hundred fivepenny nails cost five- 
pence. The Church and State man will be delighted to notice 
how punctually the Inn adapted itself to all changes in religion : 
burning what it had adored, under Mary; and again adoring what 
it had burnt, under Elizabeth. And, of course, lawyers will find 
abundant gratification in tracing out the slow evolution of their 
present privileges and customs. But to the general reader the 
disciplinary entries are likely to be the most entertaining. They 
show, what does not, of course, need showing, but what is never- 
theless always interesting to have shown, that our national 
characteristics have a way of persisting through a good many 
centuries of change of dress. It is interesting, for example, to 
look down a list of excuses for non-attendance at lecture and hear 
in them the mild expostulating voice of the undergraduate of 
to-day. Here is a schedule belonging to 30 Henry VI. 1451-52 in 
Mr. Baildon’s translation from the original dog Latin; the fine 
varies according to the number of law lectures avoided : 

Received from Thomas Swylington his fine because his father was seriously 


ill, as he has sworn, reduced to 6s. 8d. 
Received from Holland his fine, in consideration that the death of his mother 


was the cause of his absence, reduced to 13s. 4d. 

From Chesilden in consideration that he was much annoyed by Dykby [male 
vexatus fuit per Dykby], reduced to 20s. 

From Soulby, in consideration that he was seriously put out about his marriage, 
being almost married against his will [graviter vexatus circa maritagium suum 
se invito fere maritar’], reduced to 13s. 4d. 


One wonders if Soulby’s wandering attention in chapel had 
been arrested by the voice of the Chaplain (or, as he was then 
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called, the Rector) Sir John, reading the famous list of excuses in 
the parable, ‘ Uxorem duxi, et ideo non possum venire,’ and had 
extemporised the nearest possible equivalent, uxorem fee duxi. 
Chesilden’s excuse has a more genuine sound, and it has much 
erim light thrown upon it by many entries throughout these 
volumes. The vexatious Digby probably did not restrict himself 
to sticking pins into his friend’s hose at lecture, but waited about 
for him afterwards with a dagger. 

Hilary Term 1465.—Kenelm Digas [Is not this Digby in a disguise, grown older 
but not wiser?] was put out of the Society, because on the Sunday before 
Christmas day, he violently drew his dagger in the Hall of the said Inn upon 
Denys, one of the Fellows of the Inn. 

Trinity Term 1467.—One Robert Hillersden, with malice aforethought, and 
incited thereto by Thomas Jenney, struck Robert Stanshawe with a dagger 
seriously in several places, so that he despaired of his life for a long time. 

1476.—John Botyler was put out of the Society for drawing a dagger in Hall 
against William Elys to strike him therewith. 

1506.—Tempest fined 13s. 4d. for assaulting Pledall with a dagger and draw- 
ing blood. 

1526.—Challenor fined 10s. and the doctor’s bill for wounding Stafferton 
junior. 

1534.—John Buttes fined 10s. and put out of commons ‘bycause he made 
affray yn the Hall, and there smotte yonge Gresham wt hys fyste and after that 
drewe hys dagger upon the sayd Gresham.’ 





Other examples of similar violence were not without ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Mr. Harris in 1587 is fined 5 marks 
for ‘shedinge of Blud w'"in this House upon a tayler,’ 

1483.—Saxbi was put out of commons for assaulting the under-cook. He 
paid a fine of 20". for his readmission. 

1484.—John Myners was put out of commons because he violently took away 
the Steward’s dagger, and gave him vile words. Afterwards on his humble sub- 
mission he was readmitted, and paid 20d. 

1499.—Foster, Conyers, and 'Thorneburgh le tierce were put out of commons 
for an affray made upon William cook in his house about eleven o’clock at night, 
and for other injuries to the said William in the kitchen and elsewhere. 

1505.—William Honychurch fined 20d. for breaking the door of the kitchen, 
ex insolencia. 


With Honychurch’s attitude to the cook all right-thinking 
men who have ever been at a university or Inn of Court will feel 
some sympathy. But with the next entry our sympathy must 
evaporate : 

William Honychurch was put out of commons fer drawing his dagger on the 
Chaplain of the Inn in Hall. Fined 38s. 4d. 
Possibly the Chaplain, who then, as now, had cure of souls, had 
been trying to show Honychurch that even cooks are human 
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beings, and should be treated with moderation. I suspect, how- 
ever, that he had gone further and pointed out that a man with a 
name so ecclesiastical and mellifluous should abstain from brawls, 
and not speak evil of dignities; and no man can tolerate having his 
name thrown up at him. Honychurch lived to be Treasurer of his 
Inn, and had to sit in judgment upon a similar offence eighteen 
years later. The record is in English, and runs as follows: 

1523.—Master Hawles for his yel [ill] demeyner agenst Sir Thomas Wythacre, 
Chappelen of the said plase, and for the hurtyng of hym with his dagger, shall 
paie for his fyne to the said Company Xs., the wyche shalbe ordered by the said 
Masters of the Benche as they shall thyncke best boith for the payment of the 
surgeyn for his labor in heylyng of the Chaplyn, and also to the recompence of 
the said Chapplyn. 





Here, too, there is just the chance that the churchman was the 
aggressor, for an entry made at a council held on the eve of 
St. George 1524 reads: 

Item, that Docto’ Whyteacres shall take no more meiles tyll he have spoken 
with my Masters of the Benche. 


Another somewhat trying officer of the Society was the Fool. 
There is, one is glad to see, only a single entry of an assault upon 
him: 

1516.—St. Martin’s eve. Granted that ‘Lobbe le Folet’ may have tunic, hose, 


and boots from the Treasurer. 
Holles is warned to come to the next Council to answer for wounding Lobbe. 


On the whole it is the Butler who comes in for the greatest 

number of assaults, and after him the Steward : 

1502.—John Frendes was put out of commons for assaulting Hugh Vine, the 
butler, in the Hall, and drawing blood. Fined 2s. 6d. 

1505.—Richard Segiswicke was put out of commons for assaulting Statham, 
one of the Butlers, with a drawn sword. 

1506.—Thomas Tempest fined 13s. 4d. for. assaulting Hugh Holbein, the 
Butler. 

1509.—Thomas Veer was put out of commons, and out of the Society, for an 
assault and affray on the Butler with his dagger in the presence of divers 
Benchers ; he also used contumelious words in the presence of the Governors 
sitting in Hall. He was readmitted on payment of 3s. 4d. 

1515.—Nudegate was fined 12d. ‘fore gevyng off one off the buttelers a blow 
on the ere.’ 

1529.—Mr. Style put out of commons until next term for striking Mayn, the 
butler, with his dagger in the Hall. 

1588.—Thomas Ayloffe was fined £6 13s. 4d. ‘for that he hath wt"in the House 
w' great violence assalted and beaten John Hylyard, one of the butlers.’ 

1626.—Mr. Thomas Huxley committed a fowle affray upon the person of the 
Steward. Fined £10. 

1627.—Mr. ‘Thomas Sheppard ‘fined £10 for his offence in strikinge Kelwaye 
Guidot, y* cheife butler, and breakinge of his head.’ 
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But of all such entries that with most style about it occurs in 
1598, when the Keeper of the Black Book was a Mr. Anthony Death. 
He describes how Mr. Henrye Colt ‘ with a revenge extraordinarie 
in most outrageous and violent manner in the Hall, before the 
Benchers were risen from the table, did strike the Steward with a 
cudgell or bastinado upon the heade, givinge unto him a most 
dangerous blowe, almost to the perill of his life, so that great 
effusion of blood followed thereupon, to the great amaze of the 
Benchers and others of the Society of the House.’ 

The reason for this unpopularity of the Butlers is not far to 
seek, To begin with, the Butler was the official who presided over 
the Buttery, and barristers are the last people in the world to be 
content with inferior ale in order that the Butler may amass large 
profits. Here is a significant entry, under date February 9, 1519: 

Smyth the buttler for his monyfold mysdemeanours, that is to say, in 

delyveryng of ale out of the buttry in barelles and di-barelles, willfull wast . 
makying in the buttry, negligent kepyng of the buttry boke, excessyve espences 
of chese and candyll, pleying at cardes in the buttry, and other his wilfull 
defaultes, shalbe discharged of his office on Saturday next, at dynar, w'tout 
ferther delay. 
In addition to the more legitimate duties of their office, the 
Butlers were also called upon to keep order in Hall, and to keep 
order amongst a party of young gentlemen armed with daggers is 
a parlous and thankless task : 

June 30, 1523.—The Butlers are to see that no Fellow, except a Bencher, 
enters into the Buttery, ‘apon payne of the olde ruelles for that made ;’ and the 
Butler also to be punished. 

Item, that the Stuarde and buttelers @oo geve knowlyge to the Ruellers of 
this Company for the tyme, and shewe the names of those that shall speke lowde 
and hygh at meyle tyme in the Hall, and that the buttelers and Stuarde for the 
tyme beying shall cause those persons that soo shall speke hygh to sesse their 
hygh speiche. 

The Butler, it would seem, was held responsible both for the 
quantity of wine drunk at the revels and for the consequences of 
the excess : 


Feb. 1517.—Cholmeley, the late butler, was amerced 10s. for excessive ex- 
penditure of wine last Christmas, and for exercising bad government in the Inn 
at the said time in breaking the doors of Chambers by reason of ‘ Jake Stray.’ 


A further reference to Jack Straw and his followers will be found 
below. 

In later years, after daggers were forbidden in Hall, the 
students found the Inn pump a sufficient means of cooling the 
enthusiasm of too energetic officers of the Society. On one 
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occasion they ‘ pumped’ a messenger from Archbishop Laud, who 
was not the man to pocket the affront. The following entry 
shows an unusual combination of sport with gambling : 


1468.—Cornwaleis and J. Ingoldesby went by night and played at dice, and 
stole the rabbits of the Society ; and while Cornwaleis, Ingoldesby, and Temperley 
were chasing the rabbits, ‘'emperley was robbed by strangers, as it was said with 
the consent of Ingoldesby ; which appeared to be so upon examination. 


The rabbits inhabited a place called the Coney-garth at the south- 
west corner of the Inn property, and they are the subject in early 
days of a good deal of protective legislation : 


1479.—Allowed 5s. to the dwellers at the Bell in Fleet St for damages 
done to their meadows by the rabbits. 

1484.—Newdegate, Tropnell, Hampden, and Aylof were put out of commons 
for hunting rabbits, and fined for readmission, the first two 3s. 4d., the latter 
20d. each. 

1496.—Arundell le tiers and Knevet junior were put out of commons for the 
same ; and it was ordered by the Governors that if any of the Society shall hunt 
or kill any coney within the Conyeyard he shall forfeit 20s. No one shall carry 
his bow bent there under a penalty of 3s. 4d. for each offence. 

1532.—None of the Companye shall bere hys bow bent withyn the Cony yard, 
nor hunt nor kyll the conys, upon payn of xld. 

1546.—A generall warning to be gevyn to the Company yt yei do no more 
shute in any gonnys, and yf any after shute in any gonne within the precynct of , 
the same House, to forfett for everye shute vjs. viijd. 

At last in 1572 comes the decision: ‘ It shall be lawfull from 
henceforth for any man to destroye the conyes,’ and two conies a 
mess were allowed ‘ for ever thereafter’ on the hunting night.! 

It will be remembered that Robert Shallow, Esquire, when he 
was of Clement’s Inn, was called ‘Mad Shallow,’ and along with 
those notable swinge-bucklers, ‘John Doit of Staffordshire, and 
black George Barnes, and Francis Pickbone, and Will Squele, a 
Cotswold man,’ spent many mad days and nights there. There 
seem from the Black Book to have been a good many gentlemen 
of his kidney about that date at Lincoln’s Inn also. 

1505.—June 27. Mattok, Hubbert the fourth, Froxmer, Pledell, Brennyng, 
Studville, and Norres were put out of commons for watching with swords and 
clubs in the middle of the night, and having a strife and affray with the Society 
of Gray’s Inn, in scandal of this Society. 

1506.—Miles Hubbert fined 3s. 4d. for breaking the door of the ‘White Hert 
in Holburne’ at night, and beating the house-wife of the same, to the scandal of 
the Society. 





1 The ‘hunting-night’ was abolished in 1590 on account of some great dis- 
order. It is vaguely described as consisting of ‘sportinges, late suppinges, late 
watcheinges, and exercises.’ Probably some poor beast was let loose in the hall 
and hunted, 
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1520.—'the following gentlemen were fined fcr a doe seized and taken away 
at the Gate of Lincoln’s Inn from a certain poor man who was coming to speak 
with Danastre, and who left his horse standing at the Gate, bearing the said doe: 
Master Curzon, 3s. 4d.; M. Tounesend, 20d.; M. Burgh, 3s. 4d.; M. Lane, 20d. ; 
M. Smyth, 20d.; M. See, 20d. ; M. Menell, 20d.; M. Talbot, 20d. Of these sums 
14s. was given to M. Sulyard for the building of the New Gate; the rest was 
given to the poor man in satisfaction for his doe. 

1526.—Mr. Styell to pay 3s. 4d. for dycying and cardyng, and 3s. 4d. for the 
mantyneng and procuryng of hornes to be blawyn abowte the said place in 
lammas vacacion laste in disturbyng of lernyng there, and 20s. for a saute and 
affrey wt a drawyn swerde upon Mr. Fermore w'toute Lincoln’s Inne Gaite. 

1546.—South, Harryngton, and Elsyngton put out of commons at supper ‘for 
making a frey uppon Ranwyk at the Gate, and hurlyng butter abowght the 
House and att the seid Ranwyke’s heade.’ 


The tricks played within the House itself are very like those 
of the modern undergraduate; but the notice taken of them 
strikes one now as a little disproportionate. A certain ‘bill of 
pasquillus ageynst the benchers’ having been set up in hall, the 
following elaborate interrogatories were drawn up by the Bench 
to be put to certain suspected persons, 

Fyrst, where were yow on Sonday at nyght laste paste, between ix of the 
clock and oone of the clocke the same nyghte, and yn what company were yow 
yn? 

Item, whatt houre yow went to bedde the same nyghte, where leye yow, and 
wt whome, and whatt tyme dyd yow ryse yn the mornyng? 

Item, whether dyd yow make, wryghte, or sette uppe any scrowe yn wryghting 
att the hyghe dais of the Hall of thys House the same nyght or the next mornyng ? 

Item, werre you privey, consentyng, or knowing of the making or wryghtyng of 
the seid scrowe, or settyng uppe the same ? 

Item, have yow not herd by report whatt person or persons dyd make or sett 
uppe the seid scrowe ? 


The last item is not playing the game fairly, and one is glad to 
observe that there is no record of the interrogatories being success- 
ful in discovering the author of the libellous document. Of 
minor offences the following may serve as types : 

1496.—Carminowe fined 83. 4d. ‘quia cepit unam picam [Anglice pie] de 
quynces extra clebanum in coquina. 

1506.—Parker fined 12d. for throwing wisps [7.e. rushes from the floor] in Hall 
during drinking time. Norwich 12d. for the same offence [‘ quia jactavit 
wippiss.”] 

1527,—Fermor, Dysney, and Woodhouse were fined 10s. each ‘bycause they 
brake the Larderhouse, and took from thens a swan and a buk in Lammas 
vacation last. 

1530.—‘ M‘ that the wyndowe of the buttery was brokyn, wherby certeyn per- 
sonz of the Company unknowyn entered in to the seid butterey, and brake the seler 
dore, and lett out the wyne and spoylled and spylt ytt in the flore.’ Agreed 
‘that all the hoole companye shalbe sworne uppon the Evangeliste to tell what 
they knowe concernyng that acte.’ 
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1550.—Southwell and Walpole each paid 2s. for entering the kitcheti and 
taking a piece of beef from the cook. 

The most curious entry in regard to commons is this, in the 
year 1502: 

Agreed by the Benchers that if any one of the Society shall hereafter cut 
cheese immoderately [immensurabiliter] at the time of dinner or supper, he shall 
pay 4d. for each offence. 

What is an immensurable helping of cheese for a barrister ? 
In regard to behaviour at lecture we have the following 
memorandum in 1524: 


M‘ to call the company and exhort them to leave knocking on the pots and 
making noise in Hall and not to inquiet Mr. Reader in his study. 


In 1493 we have a mysterious story that might supply matter 
for speculation in filling up the missing links to people who like 
such enigmas : 

William Aylof and Percival Lampton were put out of commons for not 
assisting Humfrey Siggewyk and other utter-barristers to correct and punish an 
assault and affray made by Newenham junior on Walter Hobert. They were re- 
admitted on the following conditions :—that William Aylof should stop up and 
sufficiently build up with stone and lime, before the end of term, a certain door 
opening into the garden of the Inn, and that he should not in future go to the hottsé 
of Margaret Halle in Holbourne, but should altogether refrain from going there ; 
provided that if he should marry, that then he might pull down the said wall if he 
should wish to do so, and re-open the said door; and that Percival Lampton 
should pay such fine as the Society should thereafter assess. 


The general peace that prevailed within the walls of the Inn 
was due in great measure to the refusal of the Bench to admit 
Trishmen. In 14387 it was ordered that none should be admitted, 
and any admitted should be expelled. In 1452 one Blonket from 
Ireland was admitted on the ground of his having brought many 
members to the Society ; and Bathe was admitted in 1455. But 
in 1512 we find the order repeated refusing Irishmen admission 
except at the instance of a Bencher, in which case they were not 
to sit in hall with the other students, but with the masters. In 
1553 there is an entry of 10d. for a lock and staples to shut the 
door of the ‘ Irysshemen.’ 

The regulations concerning dress are fairly numerous. In 1505 
there is a resolution of the Bench that any one at the Clerk’s 
Commons shall be decorously clad and not with his shirt in facie 
populi ultra diploidem, i.e. sticking out in public view beyond 
his doublet. And in 1555 Mr. Wyde is fined 20d. for ‘ his goyng 
in his study gowne in Chepsyde on a Sunday about X of the 
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clock before none, and in Westminster Hall in the terme tyme 
in the fore none.’ But as a rule the resolutions are against too 
much rather than too little dress. ‘ Cut or Ponsyd [pounced | hosyn 
and bryches’ are forbidden in 1530. In 1588 hats are forbidden 
in hall or chapel and gowns are to be worn in London and West- 
minster. In 1619 it is ordered ‘ by advice of all the Judges of 
‘ngland that no Utter Barrister or yonge gent. of the House 
shall go booted or with his rapyer under his gowne in the House 
or City of London.’ In 1635 Mr. Nichols a ‘yonge gent.’ came 
into the Hall ‘in meale time in a scarlett or red coate’ and seems 
to have struck the butler who ‘admonished’ him, and misde- 
meaned himself in a very disorderly manner towards the Bar 
mess. He was fined 3/. and made to apologise in Hall. Later 
the fine for not wearing a gown in Hall was fixed at 8s. 6d., and it 
was explained that by a gown was meant ‘a decent gown,’ not a 
piece of one. In 1542 began a long warfare against beards. It 
was ordered then that persons with beards should pay double 
commons. This not being effective, it was ordered next that ‘no 
felowe of this House shall weare a berde uppon paine of every man 
that shall do the contrary to be putte out of commons, and to 
forfeit for every meal that he or they having a berde shall take, 
xijd.’ This again not being sufficiently deterrent, we find the fol- 
lowing Draconian resolution :— 

Kingesmell, Kettyll, Middelton, Barrett, Lewes Senior, Dowdall, Curtes, Lyon, 
Weston junior, Kempe junior, Synnotte, Howithe and Wutton Senior shall eyther 
cause ther berdes to be shaven, or els to lie no more in this House till they be 
shaven; and oneles they be shaven before Middsomer nexte, then he or they 
then not being shaven to be banysshed the House. 


I have copied the list of names because they deserve honour 
as martyrs in a lost cause. Lawyers now are so proud of their 
professional tonsure that they wish all other classes to be shaved, 
like the fox in the fable. But the battle was not yet won. 
Plainly there was room for some subtlety as to what constituted 
a beard and what was merely an unshaven chin; and so it was 
ruled ‘that none under the degre of a Knight ware any berde 
above iij weakes growinge uppon payne of xls.’ Later the three 
weeks licence of fallow was reduced to a fortnight. 

Among the ancient customs which strike us moderns almost 
into consternation are the elaborate celebrations of the greater 
holidays by solemn revels. At Christmas a number of functionaries 
were appointed; King, Marshal, Master of the Revels, &c., and these 
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officers are entered on the annual lists along with the treasurer, 
dean of chapel, &c. The marshal was always a Bencher, and was 
ordered to wear a certain red gown of office ‘from the begynning 
of dyner till they goo to soper, upon peyn for every default 
yjs. viijd. It lay with him ‘to learn the young gentlemen to do 
service, the revels being apparently not only elaborate but formal. 
Needless to say that, as wine flowed freely on these occasions, there 
were various unrehearsed interludes and often considerable damage 
done to person and property, and in 1519 it is ordained that ‘ Jack 
Strawe and all his adherentes be from henceforth uttrely banyshed 
and no more to be used in Lincolles Inne.’ Whenever the Benchers 
can find any excuse in the dearness of provisions or the presence 
of the plague they make an order that ‘no solemn Christmas be 
kept this year.’ But the revels were too popular to be given up; 
and when they were held, attendance was compulsory, as at a 
religious service. Thus one year there is an order that the butler 
shall note ‘whoe faylyth at Revells that were at supper in the 
House, and he that faylyth shall forfett iiijd. for every tyme.’ 
At the midsummer revels on St. John Baptist’s Eve in 1546 some 
students ‘in the nyght tyme did take downe the lyghte of Sainte 
John in the Hall, and did hang in the stede thereof a horsehede, 
in dyspite of the sainte, as yt cowde not by commen presumption 
be otherwyse entendyd, to the very perilouse ensample of other.’ 
The culprits were committed to the Fleet ; and afterwards pardoned 
‘ being verye sorye and penytent for their said lewde and nowghtie 
mysdemeanors.’ In 1610 we have the following curious minute: 
‘At this Counsell the Under Barristers were by decimation put 
out of commons for example sake, because the whole Barre offended 
by not danncing on Candlemas Day last, according unto the 
anncient order of this Society, when the Judges were presente ; 
w'' this, that yf the like fault be committed herehence they shalbe 
fined or disbarred.’ Nineteen years later we have this: ‘ Because 
weomen have of late resorted to our Revells, w® disorder the M* 
of the Bench doe generally dislike ; therefore for preventing the 
like disorder in tyme to come, It is ordered that the stayre foote 
doore leading up to the gallery, where they stoode, bee from 
henceforth kept lockt every night of Revells.’ By 1649 the 
Puritans were strong enough to put the Revels down, and Parlia- 
ment made an order to that effect. They revived with the Restora- 
tion, and King Charles was more than once an interested visitor, 
on one occasion knighting the Master of the Revels, The pro- 
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gramme for Charles’s first visit is in existence, and consists of a 
series of twelve dances in character of various nations. The 
good nature and benevolence of the Society to their servants and 
tenants, as well as to the ‘young gentlemen,’ receive emphatic 
and repeated illustration in these pages. The fifteenth-century 
chaplain is allowed the rare luxury of a room with a fireplace, 
and when he is caught playing cards there against the rule of the 
house, he is let off with the fine of a 11]b. candle to burn before 
the image of the Virgin. His wages, too, from generation to 
generation were paid punctually every quarter day, and ‘for a 
regard’ he was given every second year ‘iiij yardes of brode 
cloth to make hym a gowne for his lyverye. We read in 
1605 that the wages of Gyles, one of the turnspits, are on his 
humble petition increased from 26s. 8d.to 40s. We read in 1591 
that ‘Richard Lutwiche, sometyme the wasshepott, whoe by 
casuall means ys become lame by the losse of his Legge shalbe 
allowed his dyett w*" the butlers.’ On the other hand, the proud 
and haughty steward may ask year by year for his salary of 
31. 6s. 8d., but he is met firmly by the rejomder that there will 
be no salary while his account is ‘in apparels,’ i.e. while the 
balance is on the wrong side; surely an excellent system of deal- 
ing with public treasurers. Again, in 1727, we read that ‘upon 
the complaint made by the cook of the Society that the dish- 
washer doth not come at proper times to do her business, and is 
very sluttish, and altho’ he has reprimanded her for it, yet she 
still continues the same and gives him saucy language ; and lately 
upon some difference between her and the second cook, she threw 
a pott at his head, and wounded him so that the surgeons could 
hardly stop the blood and were afraid he would loose his life, and 
is at present very ill ’—the treasurer is ordered to inquire into 
the matter. Five months later five shillings is paid to ‘W™ 
Redington, to encourage him to burne the charm, and looking 
after the people in the kitchen ’—a mysterious entry upon which 


the learned editor can throw no light. 
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BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS,’ ‘WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ ‘IN KEDAR’S TENTS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
IN THE MACQUIS. 
‘Before man made us citizens, great Nature made us men.’ 


THE Abbé Susini had no money, but he was a charitable man in a 
hasty and impulsive way. Even the very poor may be charitable : 
they can think kindly of the rich. It was not the rich of whom 
the abbé had a friendly thought, but the foolish and the stubborn. 
For this fiery little priest knew more of the unwritten history of 
the macquis than any in Corsica—infinitely more than those 
whose business it was. 

It is the custom at Ajaccio, and in a smaller way at Bastia, 
to ignore the darker side of Corsican politics, and the French 
officials are content with the endeavour to get through their term 
of office with a whole skin. It is not, as in other islands of the 
Mediterranean, the gospel of ‘manana’ which holds good here, 
but rather the gospel of ‘So I found it—it will last my time.’ 
So, from the préfet to the humblest gendarme, they come, they 
serve, and they go back rejoicing to France. They strike when 
absolutely forced to do so, but they commit the most fatal of all 
administrative errors—they strike gently. 

The faults are not. all on one side; for the islanders are at 
once turbulent and sullen. There are many who ‘keep the 
country,’ as the local saying is, and wander year after year in 
the mountain fastnesses, far above road or pathway, beyond the 
feeble reach of the law, rather than pay a trifling fine or bend 
their pride to face a week’s imprisonment. 

In the macquis, as in better society, there are grades of evil. 
Some are hiding from their own pride, others are evading a life- 
long sentence, while many know that if the gendarme sees them 
he will shoot at sight—running, standing, sleeping, as a keeper 
kills vermin. Only a few months ago, on a road over which many 
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tourists must have travelled, a young man of twenty-three was 
‘destroyed’ (the official term) by the gendarmes who wanted him 
for eleven murders. It is commonly asserted that these bandits 
are not dangerous, that they have no grievance against travellers. 
A starving man has a grievance against the whole world, and a 
condemned fratricide is not likely to pick and choose his next 
victim if tempted by a little money and the chance of escape 
therewith from the island. 

It is, moreover, usual for a man to take to the macquis the 
moment that he finds himself involved in some trouble, or, it may 
be, merely under suspicion. From his retreat in the mountains 
he enters into negotiations with his lawyer, with the local magis- 
trate, with his witnesses, even with the police. He distrusts 
justice itself, and only gives himself up or faces the tribunal when 
he has made sure of acquittal or such a sentence as his pride may 
swallow. Which details of justice as understood_in a province of 
France at the beginning of the century may be read at the Assize 
terms in those great newspapers, ‘ Le Petit Bastiais’ or ‘ Le Paoli 
Pascal,’ by any who have a halfpenny to spend on literature. 

It would appear easy enough to exterminate the bandits as 
one would exterminate wolves or other large game; but in sucha 
country as Corsica, almost devoid of roads, thinly populated, 
heavily wooded, the expense would be greater than the adminis- 
tration is prepared to incur. It would mean putting an army 
into the field, prepared and equipped for a long campaign which 
might ultimately reach the dignity of a civil war. The bandits are 
not worth it. The whole country is not worth exploiting. 
Corsica is a small open wound on the great back of France, care- 
fully concealed and only tended spasmodically from time to time 
at such periods as the health of the whole frame is sufficiently 

. good to permit of serious attention being given to so small a sore. 
And such times, as the wondering world knows, are few and far 
between in the history of France. 

The law-abiding natives, or such natives as the law has not 
found out, regard the denizens of the macquis with a tender pity 
not unmixed with respect. As often as not the bandit is a man 
with a real grievance, and the poor have a soft place in their 
hearts for a man with a grievance. And all Corsicans are poor. 
So all are for the bandits, and every man’s hand is secretly or 
openly against the gendarme. Even in enmity, there is a certain 
sense of honour among these naive people. A man will shoot his 
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foe in the back, but he will not betray him to the gendarme. 
Among a primitive people a man commands respect who has had 
the courage to take the law into his own hands: Amid a 
subject population, he who rebels is not without honour. 

It was among these and such as these that the Abbé Susini 
sought from time to time his lost sheep. He took a certain 
pleasure in donning the peasant clothes that his father had worn, 
and in going to the mountains as his forefathers had doubtless 
done before him. For every man worthy of the name has lurking 
in his being a remnant of the barbarian which makes him revolt 
occasionally against the life of the city and the crowded struggle 
of the streets, which sends him out to the waste places of the 
world where God’s air is at all events untainted, where he may 
return to the primitive way of living, to kill and gather with his 
own hands that which must satisfy his own hunger. 

The abbé had never known a very highly refined state of 
civilisation. The barbarian was not buried very deep. To him 
the voice of the wind through the trees, the roar of the river, the 
fine free air of the mountains had a charm which he could not 
put into words. He hungered for them as the exile hungers for 
the sight of his own home. The air of houses choked him, as 
sooner or later it seems to choke sailors and wanderers who have 
known what it is to be in the open all night, sleeping or waking 
beneath the stars, not by accident as an adventure, but by habit. 
Then the abbé would disappear for days together from Olmeta, 
and vanish into that mystic, silent, prowling world of the macquis. 
The sights he saw there, the men he met there, were among those 
things which the villagers said the abbé knew, but of which he 
never spoke. 

During the stirring events of August and September the 
priest at Olmeta, and Colonel Gilbert at Bastia, watched, each in 
his individual way, the effect of the news upon a very sensitive 
populace. The abbé stood on the high road one night within a 
stone’s throw of Perucca, and, looking down into the great valley, 
watched the flickering flames consume all that remained of the 
old Chateau de Vasselot. Colonel Gilbert, in his little rooms in 
the bastion at Bastia, knew almost as soon that the chateau was 
burning, and only evinced his usual easy-going surprise. The 
colonel always seemed to be wondering that any should have the 
energy to do active wrong; for virtue is more often passive, and 
therefore less trouble. 
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The abbé was puzzled. 

‘An empty house,’ he muttered, ‘does not set itself on fire. 
Who has done this? and why ?’ 

For he knew every drift and current of feeling amid his 
turbulent flock, and the burning of the chateau of Vasselot 
seemed to serve no purpose, and to satisfy no revenge. There was 
some influence at work which the Abbé Susini did not understand. 

He understood well that a hundred grievances—a hundred 
unsatisfied vengeances—had suddenly been awakened by the 
events of the last months. The grip of France was for a moment 
relaxed, and all Corsica arose from its sullen sleep, not in 
organised revolt, but in the desire to satisfy personal quarrels—to 
break in one way or another the law which had made itself so 
dreaded. The burning of the Chateau de Vasselot might be the 
result of some such feeling ; but the abbé thought otherwise. 

He went to Perucca, where all seemed quiet, though he did 
not actually ring the great bell and speak to the widow Andrei. 

A few hours later, after nightfall, he set off on foot by the 
road that leads to the Lancome Defile. But he did not turn to 
the left at the cross-roads. He went straight on instead, by the 
track which ultimately leads to Corte, in the middle of the island, 
and amid the high mountains. This is one of the loneliest 
spots in all the lonely island, where men may wander for days and 
never see a human being. The macquis is thin here, and not 
considered a desirable residence. In fact, the mildest malefactor 
may have a whole mountain to himself without any demonstration 
of violence whatever. 

This was not the abbé’s destination. He was going farther, 
where the ordinary traveller would fare worse, and hurried along 
without looking to the left or right. A half-moon was peeping 
through an occasional rift in those heavy clouds which precede 
the autumn rains in these latitudes, and gather with such 
astonishing slowness and deliberation. It was not a dark night, 





and the air was still. The abbé had mounted considerably since 
leaving the cross-roads. His path now entered a valley between 
two mountains. On either side rose a sharp slope, broken, and 
rendered somewhat inaccessible by boulders, which had at one time 
been spilled down the mountain-side by some great upheaval, and 
now seemed poised in patient expectance of the next disturbance. 

Suddenly the priest stopped, and stood rooted. A faint sound, 
inaudible to a townsman’s ear, made him turn sharply to the 
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right, and face the broken ground. A stone no bigger than a 
hazel-nut had been dislodged somewhere above him, and now 
rolled down to his feet. The dead silence of the mountains closed 
over him again. There was, of course, no one in sight. 

‘It is Susini of Olmeta, he said, speaking quietly, as if he 
were in a room. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then a man rose from 
behind a rock, and came silently on bare feet down to the path- 
way. His approach was heralded by a scent which would have 
roused any sporting dog to frenzy. This man was within measur- 
able distance of the beasts of the forests. As he came into the 
moonlight it was perceivable that he was hatless, and that his 
tangled hair and beard were streaked with white. His face was 
apparently black, and so were his hands. He had obviously not 
washed himself for years. 

‘You here ?’ said the abbé, recognising one who had for years 
and years been spoken of as a sort of phantom, living in the 
summits—the life of an animal—alone. 

The other nodded. 

‘Then you have heard that the gendarmes are being drafted 
into the army and sent to France ?’ 

The man nodded again. He had done so long without speech 
that he had no doubt come to recognise its uselessness in the 
majority of human happenings. The abbé felt in his pocket, and 
gave the man a packet of tobacco. The Corsicans, unlike nearly 
all other races of the Mediterranean, are smokers of wooden pipes. 

‘Thanks,’ said the man, in an odd soft voice, speaking for the 
first time. 

‘Tam going up into the mountains,’ said the abbé slowly, 
knowing no doubt that men who have lived long with Nature are 
slow to understand words, ‘to seek an old man who has recently 
gone there. He is travelling with a man called Jean, who has 
the evil eye.’ 

‘The Count de Vasselot,’ said the outlaw quietly. He touched 
his forehead with one finger and made a vague wandering gesture 
of the hand. ‘I have seen him. You go the wrong way. He is 
down there, near the entrance to the Lancome Defile with others.’ 

He paused and looked round him with the slow and distant 
glance which any may perceive in the eyes of a caged wild beast. 

‘They are all down from the mountains,’ he said. 

Even the Abbé Susini glanced uneasily over his shoulder. 
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These still, stony valleys were peopled by the noiseless, predatory 
Ishmaels of the macquis. They were, it is true, not numerous at 
this time, but those who had escaped the clutch of the imperial 
law were necessarily the most cunning and desperate. 

‘Buon,’ he said, turning to retrace his steps. ‘I shall go 
down to the Lancome Defile. God be with you, my friend.’ 

The man gave a queer laugh. He evidently thought that the 
abbé expected too much. 

The abbé walked until midnight, and then being tired he 
found a quiet spot between two great rocks, and lying down slept 
there until morning. In the leather saddle-bag which formed 
his pillow he had bread and some meat, which he ate as he 
walked on towards the Lancome Tefile. Once, soon after day- 
light, he paused to listen, and the sound that had faintly reached 
him was repeated. It was the warning whistle of the steamer, 
the old Persévérance, entering Bastia harbour, ten miles away. 
He was still in the shade of the great heights that lay between 
him and the eastern coast, and hurried while the day was cool. 
Then the sun leapt up behind the hazy summits above Biguglia. 
The abbé looked at his huge silver watch. It was nearly eight 
o'clock. When he was near to the entrance of the defile he 
stood in the middle of the road and gave, in his high clear voice, 
the cry of the goatherd calling his flock. He gave it twice, and 
then repeated it. If there were any in the macquis within a mile 
of him they could not fail to see him as he stood on the dusty 
road in the sunlight. 

He was not disappointed. In a few minutes the closely set 
arbutus bushes above the road were pushed aside and a boy came 
out—an evil-faced youth with a loose mouth. 

‘It is Jean of the Evil Eye who has sent me,’ he said glibly, 
with an eye on the abbé’s hands in case there should be a knife. 
‘He is up there with a broken leg. He has with him the old man.’ 

‘The old man ?’ repeated the abbé interrogatively. 

‘ Yes, he who is foolish.’ 

‘Show me the way,’ said Susini. ‘You need not look at my 
hands; I have nothing in them.’ 

They climbed the steep slope that overhung the road, forcing 
their way through the thick brushwood, stumbling over the chaos 
of stones. Quite suddenly they came upon a group of men 
sitting round a smouldering fire where a tin. coffee-pot stood 
amid the ashes. One man had his leg roughly tied up in sticks. 
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It was Jean of the Evil Eye, who looked hard at the Abbé Susini, 
and then, turning, indicated with a nod the Count de Vasselot, 
who sat leaning against a tree. The count recognised Susini and 
nodded vaguely. His face, once bleached by long confinement, 
was burnt to a deep red ; his eyes were quite irresponsive. 

‘ He is worse,’ said Jean, without lowering his voice. ‘ Some- 
times I can only keep him here by force. He thinks the whole 
island is looking for him—he never sleeps.’ 

Jean was interrupted by the evil-faced boy, who had risen, and 
was peering down towards the gates of the defile. 

‘ There is a carriage on the road,’ he said. 

They all listened. There were three other men whom the 
abbé knew by sight and reputation. One by one they rose to 
their feet and slowly cocked their old-fashioned single-barrelled 
guns. 

‘It is the carriage from Olmeta—must be going to Perucca,’ 
reported the boy. 

And at the word Perucca the count scrambled to his feet, only to 
be dragged back by Jean. The old man’s eyes were alight with 
fear and hatred. He was grasping Jean’s gun. The abbé rose 
and peered down through the bushes. Then he turned sharply 
and wrenched Jean’s firearm from the count’s hands. 

‘They are friends of mine,’ he said. ‘The man who shoots 
will be shot by me.’ 

All turned and looked at him. They knew the abbé and the 
gun. And while they looked, Denise and Mademoiselle Brun 
drove past in safety. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
AN UNDERSTANDING, 
‘Keep cool, and you command everybody.’ 


WHEN France realised that Napoleon IT. had fallen, she turned 
and rent his memory. No dog, it appears, may have his day, but 
some cur must needs yelp at his heels. Indeed (and this applies 
to literary fame as to emperors), it is a sure sign that a man is 
climbing high if the little dogs bark below. 

And the little dogs and the curs remembered now the many 
slights cast upon them. France had been betrayed—-was ruined. 
The twenty most prosperous years of her history were forgotten. 
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There was a rush of patriots to Paris, and another rush of the 
chicken-hearted to the coast and the frontier. 

The Baron de Mélide telegraphed to the baroness to quit 
Fréjus and go to Italy. And the baroness telegraphed a refusal 
to do so. 

Lory de Vasselot fretted as much as one of his buoyant nature 
could fret under this forced inactivity. The sunshine, the beau- 
tiful surroundings, and the presence of friends, made him forget 
France at times, and think only of the present. And Denise 
absorbed his thoughts of the present and the;future. She was a 
constant puzzle to him. There seemed to be two Denise Langes : 
one who was gay with that deep note of wisdom in her gaiety, 
which only Frenchwomen compass, with odd touches of tender- 
ness and little traits of almost maternal solicitude, which betrayed 
themselves at such moments as the wounded man attempted to 
do something which his crippled condition or his weakness pre- 
vented him from accomplishing. The other Denise was clear-eyed, 
logical, almost cold, who resented any mention of Corsica or of 
the war. Indeed, de Vasselot had seen her face harden at some 
laughing reference made by him te his approaching recovery. 
He was quick enough to perceive that she was endeavouring to 
shut out of her life all but the present, which was unusual ; for 
most pin their faith on the future until they are quite old, and 
their future must necessarily be a phantom. 

‘I do not understand you, mademoiselle,’ he said, one day, on 
one of the rare occasions when she had allowed herself to be left 
alone with him. ‘ You are brave, and yet you are a coward !’ 

And the resentment in her eyes took him by surprise. He 
did not know, perhaps, that the wisest men never see more than 
they are intended to see. 

‘Pray do not try, she answered. ‘The effort might delay 
your recovery and your return to the army.’ 

She laughed, and presently left him. It is one thing to face 
the future, and another to sit quietly awaiting its approach. The 
majority of people spoil their lives by going out to meet the 
future, deliberately converting into-a reality that which was only 
a dread. They call it knowing the worst. 

The next morning Mademoiselle Brun, with a composed face 
and blinking eyes, mentioned casually to Lory that she and 
Denise were going back to Corsica. 

But why ?’ cried Lory ; ‘but why, my dear demoiselle ?’ 
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‘I do not know,’ answered Mademoiselle Brun, smoothing her 
gloves. ‘It will, at all events, show the world that we are not 
afraid.’ 

De Vasselot looked at her non-committing face and held his 
peace. There was more in this than a man’s philosophy might 
dream of. 

‘When do you go ?’ he asked, after a pause. 

‘ To-night, from Nice,’ was the answer. 

And, as has been noted, Denise and mademoiselle arrived at 
Bastia in the early morning, and drove to the Casa Perucea, in 
the face of more than one rifle-barrel. Mademoiselle Brun never 
asked questions, and, if she knew why Denise had returned to 
Perucca so suddenly, she had not acquired the knowledge from 
the girl herself, but had, behind her beady eyes, put two and two 
together with that accuracy of which women have the monopoly. 
She meekly set to work to make the Casa Perucca comfortable, 
and took up her horticultural labours where she had dropped 
them. 

‘One misses the Chateau de Vasselot,’ she said one morning, 
standing by the open window that gave so wide a view of the 
valley. 

‘Yes,’ answered Denise ; and that was all. 

Mademoiselle went into the garden with her leather gloves 
and a small basket. The odd thing about her gardening was, 
that it was on such a minute scale that the result was never 
visible to the ordinary eye. Denise had, it appeared, given up 
gardening. Mademoiselle Brun did not know how she occupied 
herself at this time. She seemed to do nothing, and preferred 
to do it alone. Returning to the house at midday, mademoiselle 
went into the drawing-room, and there found Denise and Colonel 
Gilbert seated at the table with some papers, and a map spread 
out before them. 

Both looked up with a guilty air, and Denise flushed suddenly, 
while the colonel bit his lip. Immediately he recovered himself, 
and, rising, shook hands with the new-comer. 

‘IT heard that you had returned,’ he said, ‘and hastened to 
pay my respects.’ 

‘We were looking at the plans,’ added Denise hurriedly. <I 
have agreed to sell Perucca to Colonel Gilbert—as you have 
always wished me to do.’ 

‘Yes; I have always wished you to do it,’ returned Mademoi- 
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selle Brun slowly. She was very cool and collected, and in that 
had the advantage over her companions. ‘Has the colonel the 
money in his pocket ?’ she asked with a dry smile. ‘Is it to be 
settled this afternoon ?’ 

She glanced from one to the other. If love is blind, he 
certainly tampers with the sight of those who have had dealings 
with him. Denise was only thinking of Perucca. She had not 
perceived that Colonel Gilbert was honestly in love with her. But 
Mademoiselle Brun saw it. She was wondering—if this thing 
had come to Gilbert twenty years earlier—what manner of man it 
might have made of him. It was a good love. Mademoiselle saw 
that quite clearly. For a dishonest man may at any moment be 
tripped up by an honest passion. Which is one of those practical 
jokes of Fate that break men’s hearts. 

‘You know as well as I do, said Colonel Gilbert, with more 
earnestness than he had ever shown, ‘that the sooner you and 
mademoiselle are out of the island the better.’ 

‘Bah!’ laughed mademoiselle. ‘ With you at Bastia to watch 
over us, mon colonel! Besides, we Peruccas are invincible just 
now. Have we not burnt down the Chateau de Vasselot ?’ 

Gilbert winced. Mademoiselle wondered why. 

‘I want it settled as soon as possible,’ put in Denise, turning 
to the papers. ‘There is no need of delay.’ 

‘None,’ acquiesced mademoiselle. She wanted to sell Perucca 
and be done with it, and with the island. She was a woman of 
iron nerve, but the gloom and loneliness of Corsica had not left 
her at ease. There was a haunting air of disaster that seemed to 
brood over the whole land, with its miles and miles of untenanted 
mountains, its malarial plains, and deserted sea-board. ‘ None,’ 
she repeated. ‘But such transactions are not to be carried 
through, in a woman’s drawing-room, by two women and a soldier.’ 

She looked from one to the other. She did not know why one 
wanted to buy and the other to sell. She only knew that her own 
inclination was to give them every assistance, and to give it even 
against her better judgment. It could only be, after all, the 
question of a little more or a little less profit, and she, who had 
never had any money, knew that the possession of it never makes 
a woman one whit the happier. 

‘Then,’ said the colonel with his easy laugh—for he was 
inimitable in the graceful art of yielding—‘ then, let us appoint 
a day to sign the necessary agreements in the office of the notary 
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at Bastia. I tell you frankly I want to get you out of the 
island.’ 

The colonel stayed to lunch, and, whether by accident or 
intention, made a better impression than he had ever made before. 
He was intelligent, easy, full of information and, O rara avis ! 
proved himself to be a man without conceit. He never com- 
plained of his ill-fortune in life, but his individuality thrust the 
fact into every mind, that this was a man destined for distinction 
who had missed it. He seemed to be riding through life for a 

- fall, and rode with his chin up, gay and débonnaire. 

Mademoiselle Brun felt relieved by the thought that the end 
of Corsica, and this impossible Casa Perucca, was in sight. She 
was gay as a little grey mouse may be gay at some domestic 
festival. She sent the widow to the cellar, and the occasion was 
duly celebrated in a bottle of Mattei Perucca’s old wine. 

With coffee came the question of fixing a date for the signa- 
ture of the deed of sale at the notary’s office at Bastia. And 
instantly the mouse skipped, as it were, into a retired corner 
of the conversation and crouched silent, watching with bright eyes. 

‘T should like it to be done soon,’ said the colonel, who, at the 
suggestion of his hostess, had lighted a cigarette. He seemed 
more himself with a cigarette between his fingers to contemplate 
with a dreamy eye, to turn and twist in reflective idleness. ‘ You 
will understand that my future movements are uncertain if, as now 
seems possible, the war is not over.’ 

‘ But surely it is over,’ put in Denise quickly. 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Who can tell? We are in the hands of a few journalists and 
lawyers, mademoiselle. If the men of words say ‘“ Resist,” we others 
are ready. I have applied to be relieved of my command here, 
since they are going to fortify Paris. Shall we say next week ?’ 

‘ To-day is Thursday—shall we say Monday ?’ replied Denise. 

‘ Make it Wednesday,’ suggested Mademoiselle Brun from her 
silent corner, 

And after some discussion Wednesday was finally selected. 
Mademoiselle Brun had no particular reason why it should be 
Wednesday, in preference to Monday, and, unlike most people in 
such circumstances, advanced none. 

‘We shall require witnesses, she said as the colonel took his 
leave. ‘TI shall be able to find two to testify to the signature of 
Denise.’ 
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The colonel had apparently forgotten this necessity. He 
thanked her and departed. 

‘And on Wednesday,’ he said, ‘I shall in reality have the 
money in my pocket.’ 

During the afternoon mademoiselle announced her intention of 
walking to Olmeta. It would be advisable to secure the Abbé 
Susini as a witness, she said. He was a busy man, and a journey 
to Bastia would of necessity take up his whole day. Denise did 
not offer to accompany her, so she set out alone at a quick pace, 
learnt, no doubt, in the Rue des Saints-Péres. 

‘They will not shoot at an old woman, she said, and never 
looked aside. 

The priest’s housekeeper received her coldly. Yes, the Abbé 
was at home, she said, holding the door ajar with scant hospitality. 
Mademoiselle pushed it open and went into the narrow passage. 
She had not too much respect for a priest, and none whatever for 
a priest’s housekeeper, who kept a house so badly. She looked at 
the dirty floor, and with a subtle feminine irony sought the mat 
which was lying in the road outside the house. She folded her 
hands at her waist, and, still grasping her cheap cotton umbrella, 
waited to be announced. ; 

The Abbé Susini received her in his little bare study, where a 
few newspapers, half a dozen ancient volumes of theology, and a 
life of Napoleon the Great, represented literature. He bowed 
silently and drew forward his own horsehair armchair. Mademoi- 
selle Brun sat down, and crossed her hands upon the hilt of her 
umbrella like a soldier at rest under arms. She waited until the 
housekeeper had closed the door and shuffled away to her own 
quarters. Then she looked the resolute little abbé straight in the 
eyes. 

‘Let us understand each other,’ she said. 

‘Bon Dieu! upon what point, mademoiselle ?? 

Mademoiselle was still looking at him. She perceived that 
there were some points upon which the priest did not desire to be 
understood. She held up one finger in its neutral-coloured cotton 
glove, and shook it slowly from side to side. 

‘None of your theology,’ she said ; ‘I come to you as a man— 
the only man I think in this island at present.’ 

* At present ?’ 

‘Yes, the other is in France, recovering from his wounds.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the abbé, glancing shrewdly into her face. ‘ You 
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also have perceived that he isa man—that. But there is our good 
Colonel Gilbert. You forget him.’ 

‘He would have made a good priest,’ said mademoiselle 
bluntly, and the abbé laughed aloud. 

‘Ah! but you amuse me, mademoiselle. You amuse me 
enormously.’ And he leant back to laugh at his ease. 

‘Yes, I came on purpose to amuse you. I came to tell you 
that Denise Lange has sold Perucea to Colonel Gilbert.’ 

‘Sacred name of—thunder!’ he muttered, the mirth wiped 
away from his face as if with a cloth. He sat bolt upright, 
glaring at her, his restless foot tapping on the floor. 

‘Ah, you women!’ he ejaculated after a pause. 

‘Ah, you priests !’ returned Mademoiselle Brun, composedly. 

‘And you did not stop it,’ he said, looking at her with un- 
disguised contempt. 

‘I have no control. I used to have a little; now I have 
none.’ | 

She finished with a gesture, describing the action of a leaf 
blown before the wind. 

‘But I have put off the signing of the papers until Wednes- 
day,’ she continued. ‘I have undertaken to provide two wit- 
nesses, yourself if you will consent, the other—I thought we 
might get the other from Fréjus between now and Wednesday. 
A boat from St. Florent ange could surely, with this wind, 

reach St. Raphael to-morrow.’ 

The abbé was looking at her with wn approval, 

‘Clever,’ he said—‘ clever.’ 

Mademoiselle Brun rose to go as abruptly as she had come. 

‘Personally,’ she said, ‘I shall be glad to be rid of Perucca 
but I fancied there are reasons.’ 





for ever. 

‘Yes,’ said the priest slowly, ‘ there are reasons.’ 

‘Oh! I ask no questions,’ she snapped out at him with her 
hand on the door. On the threshold she paused. ‘All the 
same,’ she said, ‘ I do ask a question. Why does Colonel Gilbert 
want to buy ?’ 

The priest threw up his hands in angry bewilderment. 

‘That is it!’ he eried. ‘I wish I knew.’ 

‘Then find out,’ said mademoiselle, ‘between now and 
Wednesday.’ 

And with a curt nod she left him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 
‘CE QUE FEMME VEUT.’ 


‘ All nature is but art, unknown to thee! 
All chance, direction which thou canst not sez.’ 


Ir rained all night with a semi-tropical enthusiasm. The autumn 
rains are looked for in these latitudes at certain dates, and if by 
chance they fail, the whole winter will be disturbed and broken. 
With sunrise, however, the clouds broke on the western side of 
the island, and from the summit of the great Perucca rock the 
blue and distant sea was visible through the grey confusion of 
mist and cloud. The autumn had been a dry one, so the whole 
mountain-side was clothed in shades of red and brown, rising 
from the scarlet of the blackberry leaves to the deep amber of the 
bare rock, where all vegetation ceased. The distant peeps of 
the valley of Vasselot glowed blue and purple, the sea was a 
bright cobalt, and through the broken clouds the sun cast shafts 
of yellow gold and shimmering silver. The whole effect was 
dazzling, and such as dim Northern eyes can scarce imagine. 

Mademoiselle Brun, who had just risen from the table where 
she and Denise had had their early breakfast of coffee and bread, 
was standing by the window that opened upon the verandah 
where old Mattei Perucea had passed so many hours of his life. 

‘One should build on this spot,’ she began, ‘a convalescent 
home for atheists.’ 

She broke off, and staggered back. The room, the verandah, 
the whole world it seemed, was shaking and vibrating like a 
rickety steam-engine. For a moment the human senses were 
paralysed by a deafening roar and rattle. Mademoiselle Brun 
turned to Denise, and for a time they clung to each other; and 
then Denise, whose strong young arms half lifted her companion 
from the ground, gained the open window. She held there for 
a moment, and then staggered across the verandah and down 
the steps, dragging mademoiselle with her. 

There was no question of speech, of thought, of understanding. 
They merely stood, holding to each other, and watching the 
house. Then a sudden silence closed over the world, and all was 
still. Denise turned and looked down into the valley, smiling 
beneath them in its brilliant colouring, Her hand was at her 
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throat as if she were choking. Mademoiselle, shaking in every 
limb, turned and sat down on a garden seat. Denise would not 
sit, but stood shaking and swaying like a reed in a mistral. And 
yet each in her way was as brave a woman as could be found even 
in their own country. 

Mademoiselle Brun leant forward, and held her head between 
her two hands, while she stared at the ground between her feet. 
At last speech came to her, but not her natural voice. 

‘T suppose,’ she said, passing her little shrivelled hand across 
her eyes, ‘ that it was an earthquake.’ 

‘No, said Denise. ‘Look!’ And she pointed with a shaking 
finger down towards the river. 

A great piece of the mountain- side, comprising half a dozen 
vine terraces, a few olive terraces, and a patch of pinewood, had 
fallen bodily down into the river-bed, leaving the slope a bare and 
scarified mass of rock and red soil. The little Guadelle river, a 
tributary of the Aliso, was completely dammed. Perucca was the 
poorer by the complete disappearance of one of its sunniest slopes, 
but the house stood unhurt. 

‘No more will fall,’ said Denise presently. ‘See; there is the 
bare rock.’ 

Mademoiselle rose, and came slowly towards Denise. They 
were recovering from their terror now. For, at all events, the 
cause of it lay before them, and lacked the dread uncertainty of 
an earthquake. Mademoiselle gave an odd laugh. 

‘It is the boundary-line between Perucca and Vasselot,’ she 
said, ‘ that has fallen into the valley.’ 

Denise was thinking the same thought, and made no answer. 
The footpath from the hate: vu up to the Casa by which Gilbert 
had come on the day of Mattei Perucca’s death, by which he had 
also ridden to the chateau one day, was completely obliterated. 
Where it had crept along the face of the slope, there now rose 
a bare red rock. There was no longer a short cut from the one 
house to the other. It made Perucca all the more inaccessible. 

‘Curious, whispered Mademoiselle Brun to herself, as she 
turned towards the house. She went indoors to get a hat, for the 
autumn sun was now glaring down upon them. 

When she came out again, Denise was sitting looking thought- 
fully down into the valley where had once stood the old chateau, 
now gone, to which had led this pathway, now wiped off the face 
of the earth. 
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‘ There is assuredly,’ she said, without looking round, ‘a curse 
upon this country.’ 

Which Seneca had thought eighteen hundred years before, 
and which the history of the islands steadily confirms. 

Mademoiselle was drawing on her gloves, and carried her 
unbrella. 

‘I am going down the pathway to look at it all,’ she said. 

There was nothing to be done. When Nature takes things 
into her own hands, men can only stand by and look. Denise was 
perhaps more shaken than the smaller, tougher woman. She 
made no attempt to accompany mademoiselle, but sat in the 
shade of a mimosa tree, and watched her descend into the valley, 
now appearing, now hidden, in the brushwood. 

Mademoiselle Brun made her way to the spot where the path- 
way was suddenly cut short by the avalanche of rock and rubble 
and soil. It happened to be the exact spot where Colonel Gilbert’s 
heavy horse had stumbled months before, where the footpath 
crossed the bed of a small mountain torrent. A few loosened 
stones had come bowling down the slope, set free by the landslip. 
These had fallen on to the pathway, and there shattered them- 
selves into a thousand pieces. Mademoiselle stood among the 
débris. She looked down in order to make sure of her foothold, 
and something caught her eye. She knelt down eagerly, and 
then, looking up, glanced round surreptitiously like a thief. She 
could not see the Casa Perucca. She was alone on this solitary 
mountain-side. Slowly she collected the débris of the broken 
rock, which was mixed with a red powdery soil. 

‘Ciel!’ she whispered, ‘ciel! what fools we have all been !’ 

She rose from her knees with one clasped handful of rubble. 
Slowly and thoughtfully she climbed the hill again. On the 
terrace, where she arrived hot and tired, the widow Andrei met 
her. The woman had been to the village on an errand, and had 
returned during mademoiselle’s absence. 

‘The Abbé Susini awaits you in the library,’ she said. ‘He 
asked for you and not for mademoiselle, who has gone to her own 
garden.’ 

Mademoiselle hurried into the library. The arrival of the 
abbé at this moment seemed providential, though the explanation 
of it was simple enough. 

‘I came,’ he said, looking at her keenly, ‘on a fool’s errand. I 
came to ask whether the ladies were afraid,’ 
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Mademoiselle gave a chilly smile. 

‘The ladies were not afraid, Monsieur ]’Abbé,’ she said. 
‘They were terrified—since you ask.’ 

She went to a side-table and brought a newspaper ; for even in 
her excitement she was scrupulously tidy. She laid it on the 
table in front of the abbé, rather awkwardly with her left hand, 
and then, holding her right over the newspaper, she suddenly 
opened it, and let fall a little heap of stones and soil. Some of 
the stones had a singular rounded appearance. 

The abbé treated her movements with the kindly interest 
offered at the shrine of childhood or imbecility. It was evident 
that he supposed that the landslip had unhinged Mademoiselle 
Brun’s reason. 

‘What is that?’ he asked soothingly, contemplating the 
mineral trophy. 

‘I think,’ answered mademoiselle, ‘ that it is the explanation.’ 

‘The explanation of what, if one may inquire ?’ 

‘Of your precious colonel,’ said mademoiselle. ‘That is gold, 
Monsieur l’Abbé. I have seen similar dirt in a museum in Paris.’ 
She took up one of the pebbles. ‘Scrape it with your knife,’ she 
said, handing it to him. 

The abbé obeyed her, and volunteered on his own account to bite 
it. He handed it back to her with the marks of his teeth on it, 
and one side of it scraped clean, showing pure gold. Then he 
walked pensively to the window, where he stood with his back 
turned to her in deep thought for some minutes. At length he 
turned on his heel and looked at her. 

‘It began,’ he said, holding up one finger and shaking it slowly 
from side to side, which seemed to indicate that his hearer must 
be silent for a while, ‘long ago. I see it now.’ 

‘Part of it, corrected mademoiselle inexorably. 

‘He must have discovered it two years ago when he first 
surveyed this country for the proposed railway. I see now why 
that man from St. Florent shot Pietro Andrei on the high-road. 
Pietro Andrei was in the way, and a little subtle revival of a 
forgotten vendetta secured his removal. I see now whence came 
the anonymous letter intended to frighten Mattei Perucca away 
from here. It frightened him into the next world,’ 

‘And I see now,’ interrupted the refractory listener, ‘why 
Denise received an offer for the estate before she had become 
possessed of it, and an offer of marriage before we had been 
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herve a month. But he tripped and fell then,’ she concluded 
grimly. 

‘ And all for money,’ said the abbé contemptuously. 

‘ Wait,’ said mademoiselle—‘ wait till you have yourself been 
tempted. So many fall. It must be greater than we think, that 
temptation. You and I perhaps have never had it.’ 

‘No,’ replied the abbé simply. ‘There has never been more 
than.a sou in my poor-box at the church. I see now,’ continued 
Susini, ‘who has been stirring up this old strife between the 
Peruccas and the Vasselots—offering, as he was, to buy from one 
and the other alternately. This dirt, mademoiselle, must lie on 
both estates.’ 

‘It lies between the two.’ 

The priest was deep in thought, rubbing his stubbly chin with 
two fingers. 

‘I see so much now,’ he said at length, ‘ which I never under-~ 
stood before.’ 

He turned towards the window, and looked down at the rocky 
slope with a new interest. 

‘There must be a great quantity of it,’ he said reflectively. 
‘He has walked over so many obstacles to get to it, with his 
pleasant laugh.’ 

‘He has walked over his own heart,’ said mademoiselle, per- 
sistently contemplating the question from the woman’s point of 
view, 

The priest moved impatiently. 

‘I was thinking of men’s lives,’ he said. Then he turned and 
faced her with a sudden gleam in his eye. ‘There is one thing 
yet unexplained—the burning of the Chateau de Vasselot. An 
empty house does not ignite itself. Explain me that.’ 

Mademoiselle shrugged her shoulders, 

‘That still remains to be explained,’ she said. ‘In the mean 
time we must act.’ 

‘I know that—I know that, he cried. ‘I have acted! I am 
acting! De Vasselot arrives in Corsica to-morrow night. A letter 
from him crossed the message I sent to him by a special boat from 
St. Florent last night.’ 

‘What brings him here ?’ 

The abbé turned and looked at her with scorn. 

‘Bah!’ he cried. ‘You know as well as I. It is the eyes of 
Mademoiselle Denise,’ 
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He took his hat and went towards the door. 

‘On Wednesday morning, if you do not see me before, at the 
office of the notary, in the Boulevard du Palais at Bastia, he said. 
‘Where there will be a pretty salad for Mister the Colonel, pre- 
pared for him by a woman and a priest—eh! Both your witnesses 
shall be there, mademoiselle—both.’ 

He broke off with a laugh and an upward jerk of the head. 

‘Ah! but he is a pretty scoundrel, your colonel.’ 

‘He is not my colonel, returned Mademoiselle Brun. ‘ Besides, 
even he has his good points. He is brave, and he is capable of an 
honest affection.’ 

The priest gave a scornful laugh. 

‘Ah! you women,’ he cried. ‘You think that excuses every- 
thing. You do not know that if it is worth anything it should 
make a man better instead of worse. Otherwise it is not worth a 
snap of my finger—your honest affection.’ 

And he came back into the room on purpose to snap his finger, 
in his rude way, quite close to Mademoiselle Brun’s parchment 
face. 


(To be continued.) 














